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This month’s contemporary art 
hopefully will attract attention to 
the question on Page Four by H. 


Hunter Dupree, °42. ‘Will Oberlin 
Be Another Berkeley?” is a natural 
sequel to his comments on ‘Two 
Universities in Conflict” which ran 
in December 1967. Whether you 
view with glee or with terror the 
prospects of Oberlin’s becoming an- 
other Berkeley, you’re sure to be 
interested in Dr. Dupree’s opinion. 

Again this month, with more con- 
temporary art, we are pleased to 
convey the thoughts of a ‘“‘college”’ 
president’s wife following the Jan- 
uary article by Olive Carr, wife of 
Oberlin’s president. This time we 
offer the views of Betty Mullins 
Jones, wife of the president of But- 
ler University. Mrs. Jones discusses 


today’s students from a mother’s 


perspective not that of her position 
on the “distaff side’ of an educa- 
tional institution. 

The ‘Family Week Perspective” 
article on Page 23 is reprinted from 
the Elyria Chronicle-Telegram for 
the benefit of alumni who were un- 
able to attend last summer’s Family 
Week. Hopefully many will find 
the announcement of the 1968 Fam- 
ily Week (Page 22) an inducement 
to try Oberlin’s “learning and lei- 
sure” program this summer. 

The report on “Special Opportu- 
nities’ (Page 8) introduces readers 
to Bill Parker, director of last sum- 
mer’s Special Opportunities Pro- 
gram at Oberlin. He also is counselor 
for admission under the Rockefeller 
grant which encourages recruitment 
of Negro students from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds. 
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WILL 
OBERLIN 
BE 


ANOTHER 
BERKELEY? 


by A. Hunter Dupree, ’42 


@ The great question which has 
haunted people in American higher 
education ever since September 
1964 has been whether the Berkeley 
crisis was a unique event, an un- 
fortunate accident, or whether it 
was the beginning of an epidemic 
which would sweep eastward and 
engulf both public and private in- 
stitutions roughly in the order of 
their academic excellence. 

Obviously such an epidemic 
would hit Oberlin early and hard, 
and indeed many have thought, ei- 
ther with a shudder or a thrill of 
joy, that Oberlin was running a 
fever. Certainly the forces which 
produced the existentialist challenge 
to authority in Berkeley were pres- 
ent in Oberlin; certainly Mario 
Savio’s call has been heard there. 
Probably Oberlin has suffered in 
the loss of morale on the part of 
the research universities, which in 
modern times she has sometimes 
been thought to serve as a mere 
feeder institution. 

Yet, if the Berkeley ordeal is 
viewed as basically a crisis in au- 
thority, signs have been multiplying 
that Oberlin’s path will diverge sig- 
nificantly from the fever chart of 


revolution marked out in Berkeley 
no less than in France after 1789 or 


Russia in 1917. 
Back in December, 1966, at the 
height of the strike over the Navy 


recruiters in Berkeley, I came to the 


conclusion that Oberlin was not in 


a state of revolution. On Dec. 20, 
President Carr’s ‘‘President’s Re- 
port, 1965-1966” was in my mailbox 
and its impact on me was profound. 
For 10 years I had been a member of 
the faculty of the one institution of 
higher learning other than Oberlin 
about which President Carr chose 


to speak strongly and by name 
the Berkeley campus of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

The career which led me into the 
repeated crises of the previous two 
years — to the tense votes and tor- 
tured procedure of the Academic 
Senate, to the enveloping blare of 
the bullhorns in the Plaza, to the 


late evening caucuses over rules 
more abstruse than the syllogisms 
of scholasticism—all began at Ober- 
lin with my commitment to the pro- 
fession of a scholar. 

My early models for professional 
conduct came from Frederick B. 
Artz, Robert S. Fletcher, Howard 
Robinson, and Carl F. Wittke. Ru- 
mor had it that all was not perfect 
harmony in the history department 
then, and I had some reason to sus- 
pect that differing rates of aware- 
ness about isolationism had some- 
thing to do with the strain. But I 
considered the administration of the 
college beyond my horizon; as long 
as they gladly taught, I gladly 
learned from them all. 

My first emotion on reading the 
“President’s Report” was one of 
jubilation. The principles to which 
I had tried to hold at Berkeley were 
not just my private nightmare, but 
they appeared as fundamental to 
President Carr also, and he put 
them forward as basic for Oberlin. 

Amid the smoke of battle in 
Berkeley, I had glimpsed crimson 
and gold among the banners of those 
President Carr had the courage and 
candor to call “dead wrong.” In 
moments of discouragement it is 
easy to fancy that Oberlin and Har- 
vard have changed too, that the 
confusion of the new protest has 
taken over in direct proportion to 
academic excellence. Now the Pres- 
ident of Oberlin said it wasn’t so. 
I could love Oberlin again as I had 
from earliest childhood. 

I have had trouble with friends 
in the East making them understand 
that what is going on in Berkeley 
is a crisis of authority involving not 
only the radical student leadership 
and the administration but also a 
semi-organized faction of faculty 
members who take it upon them- 
selves to choose whether on a given 
occasion they will support the uni- 
versity community or the student 
protest. President Carr’s choice of 
phrase — “students and faculty 
members alike,” “staging area from 
which faculty and students... .” 
“leaders and defenders of recent 
‘demonstrations’ ” — told me clear- 
ly that he had grasped the essence 
of a crucial facet of the ordeal of 
Berkeley. 

That someone outside knew and 
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was not afraid to say it was a com- 
fort to me. I have seen all around 
me professors becoming backroom 
political hacks in efforts either to 
further or retard the politicalization 
of the university. Those trying to 
stem the tide were wrecking them- 
selves as surely as those who gloried 
in it. Perhaps all is not lost for a 
career in American higher educa- 
tion devoted to hard thinking within 
a scholarly framework about the 
hard problems in our society if in- 
stitutions like Oberlin hold fast to 
a proper neutrality. 

A faculty member at Berkeley 
finds himself prisoner in the stark 
oversimplifications of the Plaza, 
and he finds his problems thrust 
upon him by hidden tactical de- 
cisions made in Vietnam Day Com- 
mittee headquarters, in strike cen- 
tral, and in unmarked offices in 
Dwinelle Hall. Anyone who resists 
the level of stridence or the timing 
set in the Plaza is out. 

Beneath the joy and solid satis- 
faction which the ‘“‘President’s Re- 
port” occasioned, however, I felt 
not a little apprehension. That he 
should have to write such a report 
at all, that he should have to defend 
the proposition that one should be 
accurate in recounting facts, that 
he should have to take the unusual 
step of being unequivocal about his 
stand on Berkeley, was in itself 
ominous. 

He predicted the possibility of 
reprisals from those who would in- 
trude into the political cockpit of 
the university from outside it. Such 
reprisals can come from both left 
and right, from ‘‘non-students” as 
well as civil authorities. Indeed, 
governors of California may not 
prove as different from the village 
authorities in Oberlin as many so- 
phisticates think. 

The fate of Berkeley since Pres- 
ident Carr’s report was written has 
been to prove that a political action 
university is “politically unwork- 
able.” The cost to American higher 
education is greater, however, than 
just the loss of one distinguished 
campus, the damping of scholarly 
and administrative careers such as 
mine, and more recently (partly be- 
cause of administrative butcheries 
in the name of reform) the deflec- 
student careers 


tion of countless 
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from the pursuit of a liberal educa- 
tion as a disciplined and scholarly 
enterprise. 

My conclusion that Oberlin will 
not go the way of Berkeley became 
firmer after visiting the College for 
the first time in many years for the 
reunion of the class of 1942. As my 
son and I swung into the parking 
lot behind Finney Chapel we found 
displayed, not perhaps entirely co- 
incidentally, a couple who mildly 
resembled some of the most nearly 
square hippies. 

“It reminds me of home,” I said 
to Andy. ' 

And indeed as the conversation 
warmed up at the reunion an im- 
pressive list of protests about Ober- 
lin grew. Some of them were mere- 
ly gripes which have been endemic 
in all periods. Some were thought- 
ful criticisms based on firsthand ex- 
perience and deep concern. The stu- 
dent speaker at the alumni luncheon 
did her bit as much from the point 
of view of junior faculty members 
as from that of the students. 

Yet I observed almost no criti- 
cism really aimed at throwing Ober- 
lin into a fundamental crisis of 
authority, aimed at destroying the 
traditional mode of governing the 
College without supplying a substi- 
tute. 

Even the criticism of President 
Carr seannual’ report. usually 
charged it with making too much 
of an incident which roiled the 
waters for only a short time. Not 
only was the criticism implicitly re- 
spectful of Oberlin’s traditions; it 
appealed to tradition in making its 
protest. 

This serious questioning about the 
hard problems of the day has in it 
no basic threat to the structure of 
the Oberlin community. The hope 
is even possible that if the traditions 
are worth keeping, they will emerge 
from the trial of hard use in a con- 
fusing era even stronger than be- 
fore. 

There was a time once when the 
loyal sons and daughters of Cal 


thought themselves _ peculiarly 
blessed with strong traditions of 
university governance, and they 


imagined that they had become the 
greatest of all state universities be- 
cause of the superior virtue of their 
institutions. Their Regents were the 


freest and most insulated from po- 
litical control. Their faculty had the 
most powerful Senate in the whole 
land. Their president had the con- 
fidence of the whole university 
community. Their students had a 
government so strong that its bud- 
get rivaled that of a great corpora- 
tion. Yet their pride has been hum- 
bled in each of these areas of 
supposed strength, and hindsight 
points to flaws in all these great 
institutions. 

Whether the present period is a 
brilliant one in Oberlin’s history is 
much less important than whether 
all the major traditions have in 
them sufficient vitality to remain 
in balance and thus safeguard the 
interests of all segments of the com- 
munity. A strong board of trus- 
tees will be responsible for the re- 
sources of the institution, protecting 
the interests of donors and alumni. 
At the same time, the board will, 
as it has since the Lane Rebels car- 
ried their demands over the wishes 
of Philo Stewart, respect the facul- 
ty’s role in the internal governance 
of the College. Oberlin’s presidents 
have always recognized the neces- 
sity of the confidence of both the 
faculty and the students. A student 
body willing to take important re- 
sponsibilities in policing itself (Cal 
students cannot even conceive of an 
honor system on cheating, much less 
run one) has little need for con- 
frontation politics. 

As long as a fundamental balance 
prevails, and as long as no one tra- 
dition becomes the vehicle for total 
power, especially in the name of 
truth and virtue, a perfectly free 
debate and education based on 
questioning can go on. Administra- 
tions can make mistakes; trustees 
can hire the wrong architects; the 
faculty can tear up the calendar or 
refuse to tear up the calendar; stu- 
dents can picket even for causes so 
simplistic they themselves recognize 
the distortion. The gains and losses 
will be only marginal. The dialogue 
among the research university, the 
existentialist university, and the 
liberal arts tradition can and should 
take place at Oberlin. And as for 
Berkeley? The only words that come 
are not original with me. “TI grieve 
for Berkeley.” She was nearly 
greater than all the rest. > > 
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Special Opportunities 


New director of Oberlin’s Rockefeller program 
describes efforts to help 8th graders 


recognize own academic potential 


By WILLIAM C. PARKER 


66 OW THAT THE time to go 

home has come, I really hate 
to go,” said Carol Gilliam of Cleve- 
land. Carol was one of the 60 
eighth graders on the Oberlin cam- 
pus last summer to take part in the 
fourth annual six-week Special Op- 
portunities Program under a new 
three-year grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

Purpose of the program is to give 
young people with native ability 
and high potential the extra help 
they need to overcome socio-eco- 
nomic obstacles and achieve their 
full capabilities in educational and 
career objectives. A significant as- 
pect of the program is that it ena- 
bles these 12 and 13-year-olds to 
participate in social and cultural ex- 
periences at a high level of motiva- 
tion. They become aware of facets 
of their society which heretofore 
have not had a chance to influence 
their motivation. 

Participants, through these expe- 
riences, are encouraged to recognize 
their own fullest personal worth, 
and academic achievement is en- 
hanced by a program of basic sub- 
ject matter areas where classes are 
small and individual attention is 
possible. 

The Special Opportunities Pro- 
gram selects students from schools 


in the Greater Cleveland area which 
are located primarily in socially de- 
prived areas. As in the three pre- 
vious years of the program, students 
this year were chosen with the help 
of school administrators, guidance 
counselors and teachers in their 
schools. Eighth graders were se- 
lected because we feel that they are 
more susceptible at this age toward 
positive scholastic attitudes than 
they will be when they are older. 

Thirty-five of last year’s students 
came from the William D. Howells, 
Rawlings, Jamison and Addison 
junior high schools in Cleveland, 10 
from the Elyria public schools, 10 
from public schools in Lorain, and 
five from the Oberlin Junior High 
School. There were 24 girls and 36 
boys, the majority being Negro. 

In previous years the program has 
drawn pupils from the Banneker 
school district in St. Louis, Mo., but 
under the current program it was 
decided to limit enrollment to the 
Greater Cleveland area because of 
the difficulty in proper follow-up in 
cases where students came from so 
far away. The 36 St. Louis young- 
sters who attended Oberlin during 
the previous three summers will, 
however, continue to receive fol- 
low-up counseling. 

Major subjects were offered in 


the curriculum. Everyone had to 
take math or English, but students 
had their choice between social 
studies or science and between mu- 
sic or art. Each was required to take 
health, sex education and physical 
education. 

Typical classroom situations were 
discouraged. Average class size was 
eight; hence, teachers could present 
materials through discussion groups, 
debates, games and other individu- 
ally effective methods. Students im- 
proved communicative skills 
through participation in class dis- 
cussions and each classroom situa- 
tion offered a challenge to the in- 
dividual student. 

Ninety percent of the faculty 
came from the schools which sent 
pupils. All had master’s degrees and 
at least four years’ teaching expe- 
rience. Two professional guidance 
counselors conducted individual 
guidance conferences with all stu- 
dents for at least 30 minutes per 
week and offered additional guid- 


ance if needed. 
In the current three-year phase 


of the Special Opportunities Pro- 
gram most students selected come 
from low-income families and have 
a high level of performance that in- 
dicates excellent chance for success 
in college. Only a few are so-called 
under-achievers. The program dif- 
fers, therefore, from “Upward 
Bound,” a government-financed 
program which gives special atten- 
tion to discovery of talent among 
underprivileged high school students. 
Cultural enrichment plays an in- 
tegral part in the program. Pupils 
attended four plays at the Huron 
Playhouse last summer. They went 
to concerts and recitals at the Ober- 
lin Conservatory and spent a day 
at Greenfield Village in Dearborn, 
Mich. They visited local farms, hos- 
pitals, industries and museums and 
even made a trip to the Lorain 
County stock car races. Square and 
ballroom dancing were featured at- 
tractions on weekends and the most 
outstanding field trip of all was a 
day spent at Camp Iss-See-Kees. 
Very few of the youngsters had 
experienced a camp situation and 
they seemed to enjoy the day im- 
mensely. They attended classes out- 
doors in the morning and then made 
a two-mile hike along the Vermilion 


——— 
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River for a “cookout” at Mills Hol- 
low State Park. The hike back to 
camp was thoughtfully enjoyed and 
a splash party and songfest cli- 
maxed the day. 

A rich health and physical educa- 
tion schedule was offered. Sports 
included soccer, bowling, golf, ten- 
nis, badminton, billiards and hand- 
ball. These activities were chosen 
because few of them are taught in 
the public schools. A rigid instruc- 
tional swimming program was em- 
phasized and playdays, sport days, 
track meets, bowling tournaments 
and chess tournaments were held on 
Saturdays. 

Modern dance classes were popu- 
lar and all students took part in 
them. In music, students were given 
free individual lessons on any in- 
strument they preferred, regardless 
of previous musical experience. Art 
education was based on a theme of 
environmental art. Each class was 
able to select its own environment 
and build it. The results were fan- 
tastic at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram! 

Students had access to a library 
within their dormitory (Burton 
Hall) and newspapers from all over 
the country were at their disposal. 
They were taught to develop an 
analytical and critical approach to 


current events. 
The small class size enabled 


teachers to take advantage of some 
team teaching by merging classes. 
Before each field trip, the pupils 
were given orientation prior to their 
new experience. For example, Eng- 
lish and music classes were merged 
prior to the trips to the Huron Play- 
house. 

Directing the program was indeed 
a rewarding experience for me. It 
was a privilege to work with the 
master teachers and the enthusi- 
astic and competent Oberlin Col- 
lege students who served as coun- 
selors. The 10 counselors partici- 
pated in every aspect of the pro- 
gram, served as dorm counselors, 
teachers’ aids, tutors and advisors 
to students. Much of the success of 
the program can be attributed to 
their example and dedication. 

In a program like this, children 
from various backgrounds and ex- 
periences are thrown together. They 
come to Oberlin full of enthusiasm 
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and willingness to work. At first 
they think they are being over- 
worked, but soon they, too, realize 
their own potential and become mo- 
tivated by the desire to learn more 
and more. They are not highly emo- 
tional and there is no problem with 
social adjustment. We work on so- 
cial etiquette right from the start 
and pay strict attention to personal 
hygiene, self-government in the 
dorms, proper dress, table manners 
and other social graces. 

A three-day cycle of homesick- 
ness is, perhaps, our biggest prob- 
lem. 

What has the Special Opportuni- 
ties Program really proven in its 
first four years? A total of 251 stu- 
dents now are ‘“‘alumni” of the pro- 
gram. We take pride in following 
each student through his junior and 
senior high school. Not one has 
dropped out of school. Not all are 
working at their maximum capacity, 
yet not one is doing failing work in 
his respective school. 

We put much time and effort into 
“follow-up” because we want to be 
absolutely sure that this program is 
no mere “summer experience.”’ Each 
former student returns to the Ober- 
lin campus at least once a year. 
During the past summer 80 percent 
of our “alumni” attended summer 
school somewhere. 

For example, youngsters who at- 
tended the Special Opportunities 
Program at Oberlin in the summer 
of 1965 now are attending high 
school. Those who live in Elyria, 
Lorain and Oberlin were enrolled in 
Oberlin College’s five-week Sum- 
mer Enrichment Program for five 
weeks last summer. In this pro- 
gram, which the College offers an- 
nually as a service to the county, 
enrollment is open to students in- 
terested in exploring unusual topics 
not covered in regular high school 
courses. Tuition is $25 and classes 
are offered in art, biology, English, 
French and history. Each class is 
taught by a teacher holding a mas- 
ter’s degree and graduate assistants 
come from the College’s Master of 
Arts in Teaching program. 

The Special Opportunities Pro- 
gram paid the tuition for members 
of its “class of 1965’ and furnished 
transportation. Students who pre- 
ferred were enrolled in regular 


summer schools. Students in Cleve- 
land and St. Louis were enrolled in 
“Upward Bound” and other pro- 
grams. Many of our graduates from 
other years won scholarships to pri- 
vate schools last summer. Others 
are attending Exeter, Mount Holy- 
oke, Northfield and Andover on 
yearly scholarships. 

Next June, 18 former Special Op- 
portunities students will be gradu- 
ated from senior high schools. Dart- 
mouth, Yale, Harvard and Prince- 
ton are among the schools which 
seem interested in enrolling some of 
them. We anticipate that some 12 of 
the 18 will enroll in major colleges 
and universities and will receive 
full scholarships. 

We are making great efforts to 
direct our students toward college. 
After they go back to their “home 
schools,” they are provided with 
several services made possible by 
Oberlin College: guidance counsel- 
ing, tutors where needed, visits to 
various college campuses, field trips 
and cultural trips. 

Parents are encouraged to par- 
ticipate in all these activities. They 
also are informed of the scholarships 
available for their children, the sig- 
nificance of certain tests, and the 
importance of study skills. Parents 
must be aware that without their 
help the Special Opportunities Pro- 
gram is of little value. Sometimes 
this is a difficult point to get across. 
One father recently told me that his 
child was a “different person” after 
spending a summer at Oberlin. 

“T certainly hope so,” I told him. 
‘“Tet’s hope that he stays that way!” 

Education is the key to success. 
It is purposive. It has a goal in 
mind. It is a requirement that is 
being demanded in every vocation. 
Oberlin College has made a great 
impression on its Special Oppor- 
tunity students. I feel that we must 
continue to develop the true poten- 
tial of all our students because 
every one is a_ potential college 
graduate. Every means at our dis- 
posal should be used to develop this 


potential. 

Next June Oberlin will again 
open its doors to 60 new “S.O.P.” 
students and you can be assured 
that in August someone will say, 
“Now that it’s time to go home, I 

> > 


really hate to go.” 
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Mothers Have a Right to... 


Onetime opponent of compulsory chapel uses her 
prerogative to worry about students of today 


by Betty Mullins Jones 


ODAY’S students 


haven’t any monopoly on griping. 


We complained when I was a col- 
lege student 25 years ago. We com- 
plained loudly and bitterly and con- 
stantly. We complained because 
chapel attendance was compulsory. 
When the compulsory feature was 
removed, we complained because 
the students no longer attended 
chapel. We complained because the 
bleachers were so cold at the foot- 
ball field. So when we got a new 
stadium, we complained because the 
students didn’t come to the games. 
We complained because there 
weren’t enough Greek organizations 
on campus. So new ones were 
brought in, and then the students 
complained because the campus was 
Greek-dominated. 


Now it never occurred to us to 
put on signs and march around the 
campus protesting. That hadn’t 
been invented yet. The only sit-ins 
we had were in classes, and we were 
there to listen. 

But I am beginning to worry a 
little bit about the present genera- 
tion. That’s the prerogative of a 
mother, and there is nothing kids 
can do about it. If I want to worry, 
V’ll worry—they can march. _ 

I worry about what they’ll com- 
plain about if all their present de- 
mands are met. They’ll find some- 
thing; I’m sure of that. But there’s 
an old moral from an Aesop fable I 
keep remembering. It goes, “We 
should be very careful what we 
wish for — lest our wishes be 
granted.” 

You see, I was born and brought 
up in a college town. I know what 
there is to do after around 10:30 at 
night. And if that’s what students 
Want)to, do, LOSYeOUPCNTatoupe 
ashamed. So I’m worrying about 
what their next worry will be. 

Mothers learned long ago to keep 


About the Author: Betty Mullins Jones is a graduate 
of DePauw University, like Oberlin a member of the Great 
Lakes Colleges Association. This article first appeared in the 
DePauw Alumnus and is reprinted by permission of its editor. 
Mrs. Jones is the wife of Dr. Alexander E. Jones, president of 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. She has been an in- 
structor of English at DePauw, the University of Minnesota 
and MacMurray College. She is the author of “A Code for 
the Coed” (Collegiate Press, 1962) and other articles. 


a sense of humor about children. 
The mother who can’t laugh has 
only one alternative: she sits down 
and cries. 

If you want to look at the ridicu- 
lous side of things, it won’t be hard 
—not in this day and age. Now 
consider what we have, in the year 
1968. We have never smelled so 
good. We use Zest and Lifebuoy and 
Ban and Mum and Arrid and Ice 
Blue Secret. We avoid social ostra- 
cism with Listerine and Sterisol and 
Lavoris. We have never looked so 
good, despite mini-skirts, with our 
Enden and Breck and Revlon and 
Max Factor and Elizabeth Arden, 
and Remingtons and Sunbeams and 
Gillette spoilers. 

These are slightly perilous times 
for the unwary. How can a boy be 
sure what he’s whistling at, when 
grandmothers use Miss Clairol and 
teen-agers tip their hair with white? 

It’s an age aimed at youth. Pepsi 
is for those who think young. Our 
breakfast foods make us leap like 
a healthy animal — and that’s not 
easv to do with bursitis and varicose 
veins. 


o with all this to make 
us attractive — what do our kids 
do? They wear beards and long hair 
and filthy clothes and go without 
bathing. They are, they tell us, re- 
volting. I couldn’t agree more. 

We have never been so wealthy. 
We have never been able to live so 
comfortably, to dress so well. We 
have three and a half million miles 
of highways on which we drive 94 
million motor vehicles, 78 million 
of them privately owned. The older 
generation (the mothers of us who 
remember the depression all too 
Well) is delighted with television, 
air-conditioning, power steering, 
frost-free refrigerators and deep 
freezers, steam irons and drip-dry 
fabrics, plastic bags and aluminum 
foil, Mixmasters and clock radios, 
garbage disposers and clothes driers, 
dishwashers, and doors that open 
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with photoelectric cells. We know 
we never had it so good. 

And now the byword of our chil- 
dren’s generation is, “Don’t trust 
anyone over thirty.” 

Now, Mom, if you look at it right 
—that’s a compliment. It means 
that you and I are still 29, and 
holding. 

I think our children still trust us. 
At least, that’s the impression I get 
when I find little notes that say, 
“Mom, will you iron my gym suit. 
I have to have it by morning.” Or 
one of them calls and says, “I’m 
bringing ten kids home for a com- 
mittee meeting. Be sure we have 
plenty of Cokes and munchy- 
munch.” Or, ‘Play practice is out 
at 10-305 (“Piek me-1p. 

My children are still at home. 
Mothers of college students get let- 
ters that say, “I have to have $10 by 
Friday.” Believe me, they trust you. 
They know they’ll have the $10 by 
Friday. 

Mother love is something nobody 
questions. Of all the miracles which 
our children take for granted — 
their vaccinations against killing 
diseases, an educational system 
which guarantees that they will not 
go into the world unprepared, their 
right to live in complete freedom 
because their fathers fought in 
World War II, the remarkable priv- 
ilege of being instantly informed 
through television and a free press, 
the security of having a country 
protected by radar and sonar and 
SAC and countless other miracles 
that didn’t exist before 1945—of all 
these embellishments which they so 
blandly accept, mother love is the 
one which is most taken for granted. 

We all know what a mother is: 
an alarm clock which cooks, a 
chauffeur who sews, a loan agency 
which does laundry, a psychologist 
who cleans houses, an accountant 
who does practical nursing. 

It’s not doing all these things 
which bothers us mothers. It’s the 
attitude on the part of our children 
that we do it because we don’t know 
any better. 

I’m not scolding the kids for this. 
I remember my astonishment when 
my mother suddenly blossomed 
forth, after I’d graduated from col- 
lege, in some perfectly stunning out- 
fits. She even got a fur coat! It 


simply had never occurred to me 
that my mother liked pretty clothes. 
I thought she wore those old dresses 
because she preferred them. I never 
stopped to count up the gorgeous 
formals, the beautiful skirts and 
sweaters, the endless pairs of shoes 
and purses which I had been given 
—and which meant that she con- 
tinued to wear her old clothes. 

Mothers aren’t supposed to know 
how to do anything or enjoy any- 
thing except to make beds, cook 
meals, iron clothes, and clean house. 
I have a friend who has her Phi 
Beta Kappa certificate framed and 
hung in her kitchen. When she put 
it there, she commented wryly, 
“Well, Abby Van Buren always says 
that anyone who can read can 
cook.” 

And sometimes it embarrasses 
children to have their mothers break 
out of the conventional picture of 
a mother. One time when my hus- 
band and I took the children to the 
State Fair, we walked through the 
Midway and stopped in front of a 
shooting gallery. My husband knows 
I can shoot and that I love it, so he 
said, ““Mama, do you want to try a 
few rounds?” My daughters were 
goggle-eyed. I picked up the rifle 
and blasted down a row of ducks. 
These shooting galleries, as you 
know, are equipped with bells that 
clang every time a direct hit is 
made. So there I was, going clang! 
clang! clang! When I put the rifle 
down, my youngest grabbed my arm 
and said, ‘‘C’mon, Mom. Youre at- 
tracting attention!” 

Be a mother—but don’t ever at- 
tract attention, for goodness sake! 

I am frequently moved to reflect 
on another interesting aspect of 
motherhood. If I am to take my 
children’s estimate of me as a major 
premise in logical sy logism—how in 
the world did someone as ignorant, 
old-fashioned, and ill-informed as 
I am ever produce such paragons 
of intelligence and talent? 

Let’s face it, they know so much 
more than Ido. At least, they think 
they do. They have read in news- 
papers and magazines that their 
generation is the smartest one we’ve 
ever witnessed, that they are the 
best educated and best informed 
young people who ever graced this 
earth. And they expect me to be 
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impressed with this fact. 

You know the old saying, “No 
man is a hero to his valet”? Well, 
it’s very hard for mothers to keep 
from laughing out loud when they 
contemplate the idea that their 
children are so much smarter than 
they are. We keep remembering 
embarrassing things, such as how 
long it took us to potty train them 
and what a relief it was when they 
finally learned to hit their mouths 
with their spoons. To this day, when 
we finish a meal, I think, “How 
wonderful. No milk to mop up.” 

I sometimes think this fiction that 
our children are so much smarter 
than we are comes from the lan- 
guage barrier. (Let me say right 
now that I appreciate how beauti- 
fully educated our kids are. They 
know a tremendous number of facts 
about a tremendous number of sub- 
jects, which they received painlessly 
through nice things an older gener- 
ation invented — like high-speed 
presses for inexpensive books, tele- 
vision, transistors, tape-recordings, 
and moving pictures. But as far as 
measurable intelligence is con- 
cerned, I think if you will check 
with our psychologists that they 
have no higher intelligence quotient 
than did the preceding generation. 
They are also victims of a misun- 
derstanding of semantics. Knowl- 


edge is NOT the same thing as 
wisdom. ) 
But to continue — our children 


think we’re stupid because we don’t 
know what they are saying. Now 
take for example their use of the 
word cool. If you will remember 
the slang of our day, Mom, any- 
thing with the connotation cold was 
uncomplimentary. “The party was 
a frost,” “he chilled me,” “I gave 
him an icy stare,” “I turned a cold 
shoulder.” Now the kids say, “It 
was cool,” and they mean it was 
real good, man. On the other hand, 
they say, “Cool it,” when we used 
to say, “Pipe down,” “Knock it off,” 
or “Take it easy.” 

Their use of the words bomb and 
blast are confusing, too. The other 
day my Jody came home and said 
the party was a blast, and I said, 
“Oh, honey, I’m so sorry.” 

Language changes and philosophy 
changes. We used to think that 
children needed a pat on the back 
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—if it was given often enough, hard 
enough, and low enough. Now ev- 
erything in this country is run by 
switches except our children. 

Mothers have to be courageous. 
They have to have strength. They 
have to look at the quivering lip 
and listen to the deep shuddering 
sobs and sighs and still say NO when 
it is time to say NO. Permissiveness 
is easy. Anybody can say, “Oh, sure. 
Go ahead.” It takes a mother with 
a real backbone to say, ‘No. I love 
you. I care what happens to you.” 

This is the day and age when we 
hear a great deal about rights and 
responsibilities. Everybody ac- 
knowledges that mothers have re- 
sponsibilities — more than their 
share, most of the time. But who 
goes on record for a mother’s rights? 

A mother has a right to own 
things. Mothers of sons aren’t 
troubled with this very much, but 
mothers of daughters find it most 
difficult to own hosiery, cosmetics, 
bulky knit sweaters, bermuda 
shorts, earrings, scarves, jackets, 
blouses, and purses. Some of my 
friends who have sons admit they 
cannot own transistor radios, golf 
balls, or automobiles. 

A mother has a right to express an 
opinion. Most mothers find when 
they open their mouths that their 
Ghuldrenssay,) Oh Mom! sAlainy 
house it goes, “Oh, Mom, nobody 
wears her skirts that long. Oh, 
Mom! Everybody is getting her 
ears pierced!” At your house it may 
go something like this, “Oh, Mom, 
nobody wears his hair cut short 
nowadays.” 


mother also 
has a right to worry about whether 
children are eating the right food, 
dressing warmly enough, or staying 
out late and not getting enough 
sleep. She has a right to worry 
whether they are studying enough, 
especially at the prices the family 
is paying for tuition. She has the 
right to worry whether they are 
choosing the right kind of compan- 


ions, whether they are conducting 
themselves as honorable and decent 
ladies and gentlemen. And she has 
a right not to be told, “Aw, Mom, 
quit worrying! Nothing’s going to 
happen.” 

A mother has a right to be a per- 
son. She is entitled to her personal 
prejudices. She should be allowed 
to object if the radio is too loud, if 
the family car is gone too often, if 
allowances disappear too quickly, 
and if nobody shows up for meals 
on time. She should, furthermore, 
be allowed to express these objec- 
tions without being told in a scorn- 
ful voice that she just isn’t “with 
pee? 

A mother should be allowed to 
be away from home occasionally 
without hearing an accusing voice 
bellowing, ‘Mom, where were you! 
I called and called!” 

Ah, well. The only mother’s 
march I’ve heard of is the one in 
January for the March of Dimes. 
So I don’t suppose we’ll ever be 
treated to the spectacle of seeing 
mothers parading up and down in 
front of our colleges, wearing signs 
which say, “We protest!” 

And it’s just as well. For mothers 
are traditionalists. We don’t attract 
attention. We go on doing what is 
expected of us and seldom break out 
of the patterns which the years 
have cut for us. And the reason is 
simple. We love our children. We 
hope our children love us. 

We hope our children love us 
enough to do what we have tried to 
teach them to do. We have such a 
very short time in which to do our 
work. The song goes, “Turn around, 
turn around, turn around and she’s 
a young girl—or he’s a young man 
—going out of the door.” By the 
time we get them to college, it’s too 
late. If we haven’t given them the 
standards and ideals and the moral 
fortitude they need to make judg- 
ments by this time, we have failed. 

Some of us do, regrettably. Moth- 
ers are human beings, after all. 
None of us is perfect. But most of 
us try very, very hard. 

There is an old Jewish blessing 
which “May your children 
bring you joy.” And it is the nicest 
wish that I could make for young 
their children bring 


ends, 


people: 
them joy. 


may 
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Mock Convention Planners Bring 


50 Speakers to Discuss Issues 


by William F. McClintock Jr., ’68 


Chairman, 1968 Mock Convention Commuttee 
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Student Mock Convention enthusiasts braved a sudden snowstorm to 
Homecoming game last November. Interest runs high at one of the severa 


stage a parade before the 
tl Mock Convention forums. 


4 fe HE Mock CONVENTION, one of Oberlin College’s 
many firsts, has resulted in a tradition of which 
Oberlinians can well be proud. Unless you were 
a student in 1912 or before 1859, you no doubt have 
many fond recollections of your own Mock Conven- 
tion and the excitement students are feeling now. 

The Mock Convention Steering Committee began 
to make plans when it was selected last March. The 
1968 Convention weekend has been scheduled for 
May 3 and 4 and will start with the traditional 
parade led by at least one live elephant (three have 
been offered). The Convention itself will open Fri- 
day evening, and by some time before dawn on 
Sunday, a presidential and vice presidential candi- 
date will have been selected. 

As usual, the Mock Convention consists of much 
more than the two-day nominating session. 
Throughout the year, the Mock Convention com- 
mittee sponsors a series of symposia aimed at col- 
lecting information for the platform brief from 
which the Resolutions Committee will write the 
party platform. Since the primary purpose of these 
symposia is informational, we try to cover as many 
sides of each issue as we can. By May, nearly 50 
outside speakers will have been brought to Oberlin 
to express their views on various issues. 

Our program officially began at a College assem- 
bly last Sept. 28 when F. Clifton White, the man 
chiefly responsible for engineering Sen. Barry Gold- 
water’s nomination in 1964, discussed the topic, 
“What the Republican Party Must Do in 1968.” The 
following week, the second Mock Convention as- 
sembly speaker was Dr. Milton Friedman, the na- 
tionally known conservative economist. There will 
be another Mock Convention assembly next semes- 
ter at which Angus Campbell, chairman of the Sur- 
vey Research Center at the University of Michigan, 
will speak on “The American Voter.” 

Topics covered by the first semester’s symposia 
were Conservation (Nov. 5), Vietnam (Dec. 1-3), 
Science Policy (Dec. 15), Federalism (Jan. 7), and 
the Republican Party in the South (Jan. 12-14). 
Second semester topics include Urban Problems and 
Civil Rights (Feb. 16-18), Foreign Aid (Feb. 23 and 
24), War on Poverty (March 1-3), and Civil Lib- 
erties (March 8-10). 

Mr. White, who was director of organization for 
Volunteers for Nixon-Lodge in 1960, pointed out in 
his Assembly talk that professional politicians are 
highly interested in mock conventions, particularly 
Oberlin’s, and believe that they play an important 
role in eventual selection of the presidential candi- 
dates. 

In this connection, Cal Skinner Jr., 64, chairman 
of the Oberlin Mock Convention Committee in 1964, 
has prepared a “Mock Convention Manual” to help 
other campuses arrange Republican mock conven- 
tions in 1968. This manual was published by the 
GOP’s College Republican National Committee and 
is based on a manual Skinner prepared for Oberlin’s 
1964 convention. 

We believe that, so far as students are concerned, 
the real value of the Mock Convention lies in the 


various symposia. On the weekend we studied the 
Vietnam War, for example, the five panelists en- 
gaged in widespread and thought-provoking debate 
on this key question. John Badgley of the School 
for Advanced International Study at Johns Hopkins 
University, W. Carey McWilliams of Brooklyn Col- 
lege and former assistant professor of government 
at Oberlin, and Milton Sacks of Brandeis University 
defended U.S. presence in Vietnam. Donald Duncan, 
military editor of Ramparts magazine, and William 
Davidon of Haverford College criticized U.S. inter- 
vention. 

Mr. Badgley urged strenuous efforts to achieve 
cooperation among various pluralistic groups as “the 
only possible solution to Asian problems” even 
though he gave it only a slim chance to succeed. 
Both he and Mr. McWilliams said U.S. isolation in 
Vietnam would be a grave error. The latter offered 
U.S. armed power as the only way to keep stability 
in Asia. 

Mr. Davidon argued that U.S. intervention will 
lead to a global nuclear arms race while Mr. Mc- 
Williams maintained that use of American power 
to stop guerilla insurgency is a deterrent to nuclear 
war. Mr. Duncan contested claims that the war will 
contain China and Communism. He said Viet- 
namese political and economic conditions are not 
great enough to encourage Chinese aggression. He 
claimed that the war is not in the U.S. national 
interest because it is not “against the government 
and with the people.” 

Dr. Sacks, husband of Dorinthe Anne Burkholder, 
00, said U.S. involvement shows future national 
liberation movements that they cannot undertake 
guerrilla warfare without risk. He said negotiations 
are needed provided they do not bargain away the 
rights of non-Communist Vietnamese. 

On Nov. 17, the Mock Convention Committee 
announced the selection of the 53 state delegation 
chairmen (one from each state, plus the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands). It 
is the duty of these chairmen to recruit and organize 
the activities of their delegations. Their work in- 
cludes correspondence with Republican groups 
within their state and keeping the activities of the 
delegation representative of the actual political sit- 
uation within the state. Besides these duties listed 
above, a delegation must raise funds to meet its own 
expenses, build a float for the convention parade on 
May 3, and play a realistic role on the convention 
floor next May 3 and 4. 

Our tentative budget is in the vicinity of $20,000, 
and raising money has kept our finance committee 
working overtime. The- symposia and convention 
weekend costs are the two major expenses we face. 
Only 20 percent of this money comes directly from 
the College or the student activity fee; the rest we 
have to raise on our own. It may be appropriate to 
add at this point that any contribution sent to the 
Mock Convention is tax deductible. 

We would like to give alumni a chance to buy 
our attractive 56 page souvenir program which will 
be ready in April. If you would like a copy, please 


(continued on page 37) 
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Class of 1967 
Retleets Increased 
Social Concern 


Half of women and three- 
fourths of men enroll in grad 
schools, many others take interim 
jobs before picking careers 


By Dorotuy M. Situ, ’29 
Director, Office of Placement and Graduate 
Counseling 


OME of the questions asked each year: Does this 

class differ from other classes in occupational 
plans? Has the military service requirement affected 
plans? Are the men avoiding business? What types 
of occupations do interest current graduates? An 
analysis of “first year out” occupations may indicate 
some answers. 

Normally about 75% of the men and 50% of the 
women graduates of Oberlin plan on further study 
prior to seeking employment, and the class of 1967 is 
“average” in this respect with 73.5% of the men and 
94.3% of the women in Arts and Sciences and 68.3% 
of the men and 54% of the women in the Conserva- 
tory of Music choosing advanced study. Some changes 
have been noted, however, in the pattern of study 
and jobs chosen by graduates of the College of Arts 
and Sciences which reflect increased interest in oc- 
cupations dealing with social and world affairs prob- 
lems. 

The number of men and women preparing for 
teaching at the elementary and secondary levels in 
inner city schools, in study in such fields as urban 
affairs and city planning, social work, sociology, 
theology, and clinical psychology, and in immediate 
employment with social agencies, Head Start pro- 
grams, volunteer service organizations, and VISTA 
reflect the concern with community problems. The 
continued interest in world affairs is shown by the 
number in the Peace Corps and with volunteer or- 
ganizations abroad, and by those studying govern- 
ment and international relations, area studies, and 
anthropology. 

As yet, the change in the draft law has had little 
effect on the Class of 1967. So far as is known, draft 
deferments for this year have been given for graduate 
study. However, 9 (compared to 6 in 1966) reported 
that they had enlisted, most of them in officer candi- 
date programs of the Navy. Several others who re- 
ported plans unsettled (or who did not respond to 
the inquiry) maybe in service or holding temporary 
Jobs pending service. 

Are Oberlin graduates “avoiding” business? For 
an immediate “career” the answer seems to be yes; 


but in the long run, after completing graduate study 
and/or military service, anumber of them will choose 
business. Part of the problem is the feeling (rightly 
or wrongly) that if they choose employment in busi- 
ness, they will be called for military service so soon 
that instead of a “career” position, they should seek 
work only on a temporary basis. There is also a re- 
luctance to make career decisions without some post- 
college work or study experience. 

An increase in the number of men studying law 
is due in part to the wish to postpone the final deci- 
sion—the background in law may be used in business, 
government, or legal work—and a final career deci- 
sion can be made later. An “interim” job—be it Peace 
Corps, teaching at home or abroad, volunteer service, 
or temporary employment of some other type—is 
sought by many students, both men and women. 

The class of 1967 is located in 32 states (from 
Hawaii to Massachusetts, from Wisconsin to Florida) 
and the District of Columbia, and in 22 other coun- 
tries. Apparently because of the desire to be in a 
city after the four years of “small town” Oberlin, 
and also because of the graduate institutions in cer- 
tain cities, 60 are working and studying in New York 
City, 39 in Boston (and Cambridge), 32 in Chicago, 
18 in Philadelphia. This contrasts with 1966 when 
the emphasis was on Midwestern cities and graduate 
schools. 

Beginning salaries for positions in the United 
States ranged from $3,640 to $7,860 per year in busi- 
ness, from $4,500 to $6,500 in teaching, $5,331 to $6,451 
in government, $4,500-6,500 in research, and $4,500- 
7,200 in social work. For all occupations the median 
for women was $5,411, for men $5,650. Salaries for 
the M.A.T. graduates ranged from $5,500 to $7,551, 
with a median of $6,000. 

Twenty-one men and 18 women are studying and 
working abroad. Fifteen are in the Peace Corps— 
Philippines 3; Ivory Coast, Nepal and Malaysia, 2 
each; India, Lesotho, Micronesia, Senegal, Upper 
Volta, and Western Samoa, 1 each. (There has been 
a change of emphasis in Peace Corps assignments for 
men from teaching to rural development projects.) 
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Ten are studying—Germany 4, Canada and France 
2 each, Peru 1. Others—4 Shansi “reps” teaching in 
India and Taiwan, community development and 
teachers with International Voluntary Services in 
Vietnam and with the American Friends Service 
Committee in Mexico, teachers in Thailand, France, 
and Madagascar, recreation work with the American 
Red Cross in Korea, and travel in England and “at 
home” in Iran. 

In addition, 26 men and 15 women spent last 
summer abroad, most of them traveling and studying 
in Europe, although some were in Mexico, Venezuela, 
Congo, Alaska, and South America. Four men 
traveled extensively in Canada and many others 
visited Expo ’67 briefly. 

In contrast to the class of 1966 when 21% were 
married by the fall after graduation, only 14% (32 
men, 46 women) are married, although another 15 
men and 10 women reported plans for marriage later 
in the year. Thirty (14 men, 16 women) were mar- 
ried prior to graduation; 18 men and 30 women were 
married during the summer and fall. Of those mar- 
ried, half (19 couples) married classmates; 22 (8 men, 
14 women) married Oberlinians from other classes, 
and 18 (5 men, 13 women) chose non-Oberlin part- 
ners. 

Fifty-five (45 A.B., 10 Mus.B.) who received 
degrees in 1967 but who began their study in another 


Bachelor of Arts 
Per Cent—Men 


1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 

Study 69.9 73.6 79.9 80.8 (O85) 
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class have chosen the other class for alumni affilia- 
tion and in the future will appear in the Alumni 
Magazine news with the other class. Forty-five will 
be in 1966, 7 in 1965, 2 in 1968, and 1 in 1964. 

Seven men and 2 women received both A.B. and 
Mus.B. degrees and therefore appear twice in report- 
ing the information shown in the above studies. 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Study 
Of the 295 studying, 133 (73 men, 60 women) are 
preparing for professional fields. There has been a 


number pre- 


paring for teaching by taking a “fifth year program” 
and this reaches a high of 41 (6 men, 18 women in 
secondary fields; 16 women in elementary grades, 1 
special education). Twenty-six (22 men, 4 women) 
are in medical school; 24 (23 men, 1 woman) in law 
school. Other professional studies include theology 
and social work, 9 each; library science 6; business 
administration 5; city planning and urban studies 4: 
and 1 each in architecture, public administration, 
drama, cinematography, human relations, informa- 
tion science, physical therapy, nursing, and secre- 
tarial science. 

Most of those in “academic” fields are beginning 
programs ieading to the Ph.D. degree with eventual 
occupations such as college teaching, scientific re- 
search, or government administration as the goals. 
Among the 162 (110 men, 52 women) in this group 
are 65 in science (44 men, 21 women), 42 in social 
sciences (31 men, 11 women), 33 in languages (20 
men, 13 women), 22 in other academic fields. The 
sciences include psychology (18), over half in clinical; 
biology, 13; mathematics, 11; chemistry, 10; physics, 
7; geology, 2; pharmacology, 2; geography, 1; mete- 
orology, 1. The social sciences include anthropology, 
13; government, 11; international relations, 6; history, 
7; economics, 5. A major shift in emphasis in the 
languages is the increase from 9 to 17 in the number 
of men in graduate study in English—English, 19; 


Bachelor of Musie 
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French, 5; Spanish, 3; Russian, German, and linguis- 
tics, 2 each. Other academic fields include music, 8; 
philosophy, 5; art, 4; physical education, 2; and Amer- 
ican civilization, Assyriology, and Middle Eastern 
studies, 1 each. 

The class of 1967 has enrolled in 78 colleges and 
universities and 8 special institutions in the United 
States and in 8 universities abroad. However, half 
are studying in just 15 institutions—Chicago and 
Columbia, 18 each; Harvard, 16; Yale, 14; Michigan, 
12; Wisconsin, 11; Case Western Reserve, 9; Indiana 
and Pittsburgh, 8 each; Northwestern, Pennsylvania, 
and Union Theological Seminary, 7 each; North Caro- 
lina, 5; Michigan State and Oberlin, 5 each. Institu- 


steady increase in recent years 1n the 
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tions abroad are in Germany, 3; Canada and France, 
2 each; Peru l. 

One hundred and eighty-one (61.3%) of those 
studying reported a total of 194 awards for study, 
some of them for only the first year, but many re- 
newable for two or three years. The possibilities of 
receiving financial aid depend on the choice of field 
—for example, over three-fourths of those studying 
science and education have financial aid, while only 
one-fourth of those studying business administration, 
law, and medicine received aid. 

In 1967 there was an increase in the number of 
scholarships and traineeships offered under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Aid, National Science 
Foundation, National Institutes of Health, and other 
government agencies. A total of 71 awards from 
government agencies and foundations included 29 
NDEA (Title IV, 22; Title V, 3; Title V1, 3; Title IIB, 
1); 7 National Institutes of Health and U.S. Public 
Health Service; National Science Foundation (5 
Graduate Fellowships, 2 Traineeships); 8 Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowships (several others awarded Wilson 
Fellowships chose not to accept them); 3 Fulbright 
Fellowships; 5 Ford Foundation Humanities Fellow- 
ships; 2 Rockefeller Brothers Fellowships; 2 Danforth 
Fellowships. 

Institutions granted 50 scholarships and fellow- 
ships (ranging from part tuition to all expenses), 
40 assistantships, and 17 internships (for M.A.T. pro- 
grams). In addition, 12 people reported loans through 
the institutions (usually as a supplement to other 
forms of aid). 


Employment 


One hundred and fourteen (38 men, 76 women) 
are employed. Of these, 33 (14 men, 19 women) are 
teaching—18 in high schools, 7 in elementary schools, 
4 in the Shansi program, 2 each in special education 
and music education. Six men and 5 women are em- 
ployed by private schools and 2 are working under 


1967 Class Directory Available 

The Directory of the Class of 1967, an up-to- 
date listing of addresses, occupations and personal 
news of graduates of the class, has been compiled 
by Dorothy M. Smith and published by the Alumni 
Association. Copies have been sent to members of 
the classes of 1967 and 1968. Others may secure 
free copies by writing to the Office of Graduate 
Counseling, Peters Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


the National Teacher Corps program in city schools. 
Fifteen (10 men, 5 women) are in the Peace Corps 
and 2 women in VISTA. In addition 4 men and 4 
women hold Civil Service positions—information 
specialist, computer programmer, management in- 
tern, claims adjuster, housing intern. Sixteen (4 
men, 12 women) are employed by social and com- 
munity agencies—casework, probation, volunteer 
service, recreation aide, group work, program as- 
sistant, tutorial coordinator, counselor. Fifteen others 
are employed in business—insurance home office 
trainee, systems analyst, data processing program- 
mer, retail management trainee, insurance risks 


analyst, secretary, editorial assistant, audio-visual 
coordinator. Eight have positions in chemical and 
medical research and 5 in social science research (in 
anthropology, human development, population plan- 
ning, community research). Others are employed as 
library and museum assistants, as college admissions 
counselor, orchestra member, circus worker, and 
theater intern. Five men are in Navy service and one 
in the Army Medical Corps. 


Master of Arts in Teaching 


For the first time since the M.A.T. program began, 
all of the M.A.T. graduates are employed as teachers. 
In past years, some have elected to continue further 
study prior to employment. The 17 in secondary 
subjects include 7 mathematics, 3 English, 3 social 
studies, 2 biology, 1 English-history, 1 art. Seven 
others are elementary teachers. Twenty-one are 
teaching in public schools, 3 in private schools. Ten 
are in Ohio (including 3 elementary who are teaching 
in Oberlin), 3 each in Maryland and New York, 2 in 
Massachusetts, and 1 each in Arizona, Connecticut, 
Colorado, Kansas, Illinois, New Jersey, and Wis- 
consin. One girl, recently married, is doing substitute 
teaching. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Study 


Fifty-one are continuing study in music and 4 in 
non-music fields—piano 11, organ 9, composition- 
theory 7, voice 7, strings 4, musicology 3, sacred music 
3, winds 3, conducting 2, music education 2; one each 
in drama, elementary education, psychology, and 
theology. 

The Conservatory graduates are enrolled in 32 in- 
stitutions in the United States and 1 each in Canada 
and Germany. Five are at the University of Illinois, 
3 each at Peabody Conservatory of Music and the 
University of Texas; 2 at Boston University, Carnegie 
Mellon, Indiana, Juilliard School of Music, Manhat- 
tan School of Music, Michigan, Ohio State, Princeton, 
Rochester (Eastman School of Music), Union The- 
ological Seminary, Washington University, Yale, and 
the Hochshule fur Musik of Frankfurt, Germany. At 
18 other institutions, one person is enrolled. 

Two-thirds of those studying have financial aid 
which varies from a token $200 to full expenses. 
Kighteen have graduate assistantships and 9 scholar- 
ships from the institutions. Nine others have govern- 
ment or foundation awards—5 men hold NDEA Title 
IV fellowships, 1 man and 1 woman Fulbright Fellow- 
ships; two others have Carrie Schuyler and Leopold 
Schepp Fellowships. 


Employment 


Eighteen are teaching music and performing. Of 
these, 10 are teaching musie education in elementary 
and secondary schools, 2 applied music in private 
schools, 2 privately, 1 college voice; 3 women are 
playing in symphony orchestras. Seven are in “non- 
music” fields—teaching English abroad, retail clerk, 
office assistant, public relations assistant, caseworker, 
religious postulant. Three men are in military service 
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(Army, Marines, Navy). >> 
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CHom and 
WIND ENSEMELE. 
DLAN TOURS 


The 1968 spring tour of the Oberlin College Choir 
and winter tour of the Oberlin Wind Ensemble will 
give alumni in five states and Ontario, Canada, op- 
portunities to hear concerts by student artists. 

Both groups will make separate appearances at 
Houghton College, Houghton, N.Y., where Charles | 
H. Finney, ’35, is director of the Artists Series. 

The Wind Ensemble, conducted by Kenneth 
Moore, associate professor of bassoon and wind en- 
semble, opens its tour Jan. 31 at Chatham College in 
Pittsburgh. Other concerts are Feb. 1 at Westminster 
College in New Wilmington, Pa.; Feb. 2 at Hough- 
ton; Feb. 3 at Wilkes College in Wilkes Barre, Pa.; 
Feb. 4 at Dartmouth College in Hanover; N.H., and 
Feb. 5 at Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. 

The Oberlin College Choir, conducted by Robert 
Fountain, dean of the Conservatory of Music, will 
present two pre-tour concerts in Ohio. First will be 
at 7 p.m. Feb: 25 at the Timken High School Audi- 
torium in Canton, Ohio, as part of the Canton-Mas- 
sillon Civic. Music Association Series. On March 17 
the choir will sing at 8 p.m. at the Congregational 
Church in Hudson, Ohio. a | 

First concert on the tour itself will be at 8 p.m. 
March 22 at Houghton. Following concerts at Tor- 

onto, Ont., March 23 and Kingston, Ont., March 24, 
the 33 College and 31 Conservatory students will 
have a day for mountain climbing and sightseeing in 
Vermont. On March 26 they will sing at 8 p.m. at 
Plymouth State College, Plymouth, N.H., and on 
March 27 they will appear at 8:30 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall in Boston. Next concerts are 8 p.m. March 28 
at Westfield, Mass., Junior High School and March 
29 at Albany, N.Y. The Oberlin Alumni Club of 
Rochester, N.Y., will sponsor a concert March 30 and 
the Erie, Pa., Alumni Club will sponsor the final 
concert March 31. , See cee ae 


Chuhedl 
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Members of choir and 
wind ensemble take part 
in many rehearsals on 
campus. Organ at Finney 
Chapel accompanies 
choir rehearsal. 
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Family Week for 1968: The American Scene 


There’s fun for all. 


BERLINIANS who missed out 

on last summer’s very successful 
Alumni Family Week are urged to 
mark the week of July 14-20 on this 
summer’s vacation calendar and 
place reservations now to take part 
in the second of these new “learning 
and leisure’’ experiences. 

Theme of this year’s mind-stimu- 
lating week on campus will be “‘The 
American Scene: 1968.” The cur- 
riculum will be a study of Modern 
Day America with special emphasis 
on today’s living. William F. Hell- 
muth, Jr., professor of economics, 
will serve again as director and, like 
last year, the schedule will include 
lectures in the morning, free after- 
noons, and evening seminars. 

Enrollment this year will be limit- 
ed to 50 adults to insure the infor- 
mality of lectures as well as semi- 
nars. Expertise or experience in the 
fields of study is not required. 
Reservations will be accepted on a 
first-come-first-served basis from 
interested non-alumni as well as 
alumni on or before May 1. 

Participants this year will be 
studying and discussing religion, art 
and politics. Because the national 
political parties have scheduled 
their conventions in August, the 
political phase of ‘“‘The American 
Scene: 1968” will include up-to-the- 
minute thoughts on communications, 
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And crafts like camp. 


economics and other areas which 
affect politics. 

In the field of art, Ellen H. E. 
Johnson, 733, professor of art at 
Oberlin, will explain contemporary 
American art in a way that promises 
to challenge even those who have 
either steadfastly or apathetically 
avoided it. Clyde A. Holbrook, pro- 
fessor of religion, will lead the in- 
vestigation of “Trends in Modern 
Religious Thought.’’ Daniel J. 
Goulding, assistant professor of 
speech, will discuss the important 
role of communications in politics. 

As a special attraction, Frederick 
B. Artz, ’16, emeritus professor of 
history, will present an interpreta- 
tion of the Reformation. It is an- 
ticipated that Donald M. Love, ’16, 
emeritus secretary of the College, 
will be on hand to discuss a special- 
ly-selected Oberlin topic. 

Reading materials selected by the 
Family Week faculty will be mailed 
well in advance to all registrants. 

Participants again will live in 
Asia House (Quadrangle) which has 
excellent dining and lounge facilities 
plus apartments which are particu- 
larly adaptable to use by families. 
Lectures and seminars will be held 
in the air-conditioned King Building 
and at Asia House. Special rates will 
be available for “commuters,” for 
residents of Oberlin, and for those 


And leisure time. 


who prefer to stay at the Oberlin 
Inn or in their own trailers. 

The ‘‘non-academic’’ program 
again will include ample oppor- 
tunity for informal discussions with 
faculty members at social hours and 
meals. The program for children 
will be both intellectual and recrea- 
tional. For this reason a minimum 
age of six has been established. Ar- 
rangements appropriate to the num- 
ber and ages of children enrolled 
will be made. 

Again this year, the Conserva- 
tory’s Teachers Performance Insti- 
tute will be in session and Family 
Week participants will be able to 
attend the various rehearsals and 
concerts. Crane Pool, the tennis 
courts, Warner Gym and other re- 
creational facilities such as _ the 
bowling alleys, golf course and the 
Wilder Hall game rooms will be 
available. There will be ample time 
for playing golf at the Oberlin Golf 
Club, touring the art museum or 
bicycling. 

Rates have been established at 
$140 per adult or $250 per couple. 
This includes meals, housing, recre- 
ation facilities (except Oberlin Golf 
Club), tuition, textbooks, notebooks 
and supplies. Rates for children 
(aged 6 through 16) are $60 each. 
Apartments, providing private bath 
and living room facilities, will be 

(continued on page 33) 
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Family Week Perspective: Social Change Compressed for Youth 


By EMBrEE H. HorrMAN 


And discussions which get started at morning “classes” and carry on into lunchtime. 


GENERATION of social change 

has been compressed into the past 
five years for today’s youth, Albert 
McQueen, associate professor of so- 
ciology, told participants in last 
summer’s Alumni Family Week. 

“This is a revolutionary era of 
great change,” he said, adding that 
the rebel lunch counter sit-ins of 
1960 are already out of touch with 
the youth of today. 

“Youth’s emphasis is on the de- 
ficiencies in the adult world, at its 
extreme characterized by the quo- 
tation, ‘Don’t trust anyone over 30’.” 

But rebellion can have a very cre- 
ative effect he believes, and the re- 
sults will be positive. 

Youth is a process of adaptation, 
he explained, a period between 
childhood and maturity assigned un- 
clear tasks by society and with no 
clean-cut dividing line between it 
and adulthood. 

Do youths become adults when 
they get a driving license, undertake 
military service, or marry? Mr. 
McQueen offered his own definition: 
“When a person assumes an occupa- 
tional role, he becomes an adult. 

“The tragedy of our society is that 
some youths never get to this point. 
The world of work is closed to many 
marginal youth, 15 to 24, in city 
ghettos. 

“And for some youth, the age of 
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dependency may continue to the age 
of 35 or 40.” Mr. McQueen cited 
today’s custom of longer education 
and training. 

The younger generation is in a 
world of rapid social change, and 
does not accept the standards and 
mores of adults. 

It cannot believe adults are seri- 
ous about democracy in view of civil 
rights conflicts, and other problems. 

There is a generational conflict, 
common to all societies. Youth feels 
there is an unfair monopoly of po- 
sitions of influence by adults. In 
Africa’s new nations, youth already 
feels those who led the revolutions 
and won independence should move 
over and make room for more 
youthful leaders. 

Youth seeks challenges, a mastery 
of competence, as in the Peace Corps 
where they have proven themselves 
self-sufficient, able to meet hard- 
ships and emergencies. 

But when they return from the 
Peace Corps and volunteer to teach 
in the slums, they are shocked and 
disillusioned by the problems of bu- 
reaucratic society. 

“This is a process, a phase of life, 
a psychological moratorium when 
the ordinary responsibilities and ex- 
pectations of the adult world are 
suspended. 

“Youth is experimenting with 


roles, ideas and values, seeking a 
meaningful role in society. It has 
to come to terms with itself, with 
life as a whole, with history. 

“Society has no foolproof way to 
accomplish this. It is a uniquely 
personal function. 

“Youth wants to be involved. It 
has fidelity, devotion to ideals, per- 
sons, society.” 

Not only must youth adapt to 
chronic social change and locate pos- 
itive values, among other stresses is 
the dependency of the parents. 

‘We want the best of everything 
for our children,” not realizing this 
burdens them as instruments of 
their parents’ aspirations.” 

There are three main responses 
by youth to this age, Mr. McQueen 
concluded: The youth culture phe- 
nomenon, in which they are con- 
structing their own culture; al- 
ienation, in which they are the 
uncommitted, with fragmented 
identities; and political radicalism, 
which is anti-bureaucratic and anti- 
establishment, but also non-com- 
munist. 

“There is a touch of alienation in 
most youth today,’ Mr. McQueen 


said. “Some express it destructive- 
ly, and some creatively. 

“But virtually none of today’s 
youth is indifferent. The results 
promise to be positive.” > > 
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5-0 Committee Offers ‘Thoughts 
On Avoiding Disruptive Protests 


A committee of five students and 
five members of the faculty has 
published a 10-page mimeographed 
report on the results of its discus- 
sion of ‘the appropriate limits of 
social protest in the Oberlin com- 
munity and related matters.” 

The committee did not reach full 
agreement on all points but the 
preamble of the report stated: 
“There is ground for hope, we be- 
lieve, that disruptive demonstra- 
tions may be a thing of the past in 
Oberlin.” 

Members of the so-called 5-5 
Committee were designated by 
President Carr and Student Senate 
following demonstrations Oct. 26-27 
against the appearance of Navy of- 
ficers on campus. The report was 
to be submitted in January for con- 
sideration by the General Faculty. 
A forum was held Dec. 4 to enable 
students to comment on the report 
and to ask questions. 

The report recommends estab- 
lishment of a permanent student- 
faculty committee to discuss issues 
of concern and modes of expression. 
This committee would also propose 
guidelines for judging the accepta- 
bility of protests, procedures for 
applying the guidelines, and pen- 
alties to be applied if an act of 
protest is carried out after being 
judged inappropriate. 

The 5-5 committee also recom- 
mended the establishment of two 
weekend conferences each semester 
to discuss issues of social and po- 
litical concern. Its report held that 
acts of protest should not disrupt 
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the College’s regular operations and 
should not obstruct other persons in 
the normal exercise of their rights. 
It also stated that “it is, most of us 
believe, in the general interest of 
the community to avoid calling on 
the civil authorities to deal with 
intramural problems.” 

With specific reference to the 
presence of ‘educational, business 
and governmental organizations” 
on campus, the report presented the 
view that facilities of the Office of 
Placement and Graduate Counsel- 
ing “should be available on a non- 
discriminatory basis to outside or- 
ganizations which request permis- 
sion to use the facilities .. . on the 
understanding that ways will be 
found... to provide ample oppor- 
tunities for the rational discussion 
of issues of social and political 
concern.” 

The report also noted that ‘un- 
less conditions arise which jeopar- 
dize freedom of thought and in- 
quiry, a college should not take an 
official institutional stand on ques- 
tions of public policy.” 

The 5-5 committee recommended 
a procedure whereby the dean of 
students would be able to give an 
advisory opinion to would-be dem- 
onstrators as to the “permissibility 
of the planned action and as to the 
penalties” he would impose or rec- 
ommend “if an impermissible ac- 
tion were carried out.” 

All five faculty members signed 
the report, although Chairman Rob- 
ert W. Tufts, ’40, professor of eco- 
nomics, said there had been some 


compromises in order to present a 
reasonable group of recommenda- 
tions. Seniors Bridgie Barry, Ted 
Morgan and Russell Jones signed 
the report but their reservations 
and alternate suggestions were 
printed as appendices and in foot- 
notes. Senior Charles Roxin and 
junior John Dove did not sign the 
report but submitted appendices to 
the report. Roxin urged the com- 
munity to give the report “careful, 
objective consideration” and not to 
dismiss it lightly. Dove’s statement 
said the report made many “con- 
structive suggestions” but also had 
“serious deficiencies.” 

The General Faculty, at its Dec. 
13 meeting, took action on two as- 
pects of the current military situa- 
tion for college students. It voted 
to send a letter to Maj. Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey, director of Selective 
Service, expressing concern over his 
directive on reclassification of col- 
lege students who engage in “illegal 
demonstrations.” 

It also voted to reject a proposal 
by Norman B. Spector, professor of 
French, to temporarily deny re- 
quests by agencies of the armed 
forces to send representatives to the 
Oberlin campus. 


Concerto Winners 


Five seniors and one special student 
in the Oberlin College Conservatory 
of Music have been named winners 
in the annual concerto competition 
of the Conservatory. 

The winners are pianists Andrea 
Gavlik, Scott Schillin, and Janet 
Smith; Nita Fetzer, soprano; Bar- 
bara Todd, flute; and special stu- 
dent Eiko Suzuki, violin. The pian- 
ists and Miss Suzuki will appear 
with the Oberlin Orchestra; Miss 
Fetzer and Miss Todd, with the 
Chamber Orchestra. 

The six students were chosen 
from among 15 finalists, following 
departmental auditions. 

Schillin appeared as soloist with 
the Oberlin Orchestra on Dec. 15, 
when he played Stravinsky’s Ca- 
priccio for Piano and Orchestra. 
Also playing with the Orchestra 
will be Miss Gavlik and Miss Suzuki 
on Feb. 23 and Miss Smith, May 17. 

Miss Todd performed with the 
Chamber Orchestra on Jan. 12, and 
Miss Fetzer will be soloist May 21. 
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Thomas F. Bechtel 


Thomas F. Bechtel, ’59, former 
member of the Oberlin College ad- 
ministrative staff, will return to 
the college as dean of men next 
July. 

He succeeds Walter E. Reeves 
who was appointed to the position 
for the current academic year and 
is also director of public relations. 

Since 1966, Mr. Bechtel has been 
associated with the Northfield and 
Mt. Hermon schools in Massachu- 
setts. He was associate director of 
research for both schools until July 
1967, and was then named assistant 
to the headmaster of Northfield. 

Mr. Bechtel received the M.Ed. 
degree in 1965 from the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education and 
served the following year as a clin- 
ical intern there. He also held coun- 
seling internships at the Boston 
University Division of General Ed- 
ucation and at the Brookline Mental 
Health Clinic. 

At Oberlin, he served as assistant 
to the dean of men, 1961-63; assist- 
ant to the president, 1963-64; and 
administrative assistant and assist- 
ant project director of the Oberlin 
College Peace Corps Training Proj- 
ect in the summers of 1964-5-6. 

Mr. Bechtel is married to the 
former Doris Gilbert, ’61. They 
have two sons, Stephen, 3, and 
Douglas, 11 months. 

His mother, Mrs. Herbert F. 
Bechtel of East Aurora, N. Y., the 
former Mary Elizabeth Schroeder, 
graduated from Oberlin in 1921; 
and his sister, Mrs. Warren C. Mof- 
fett of Willoughby, Ohio, the for- 
mer Mary Jo Bechtel, in 1950. 
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Faculty Notes 


Norman D. Henderson, associate 
professor of psychology, was one of 
30 specialists representing major 
research institutions who gave ad- 
dresses at an international sympo- 
sium on emotional behavior in New 
York Nov. 16-18. The symposium 
was sponsored by the division of 
psychology of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 


Clyde A. Holbrook, professor of 
religion, delivered a paper on “Prob- 
lem of Authority in Christian 
Ethics” at the Chicago meeting of 
the American Academy of Religion 
Oct. 20. He is chairman of the 
AAR’s publication committee and 
a member of the AAR council. 


Ellen H. E. Johnson, ’33, profes- 
sor of art, was invited to select and 
assemble the U. S. exhibition for 
the First Triennial of World Art to 
be held in New Delhi this month. 
She also will lecture at the National 
Gallery of Canada in Ottawa this 
month in connection with a retro- 
spective exhibition of the works of 
James Rosenquist. Her monograph 
on Paul Cezanne in the Masters 
series, published in London and 
edited by Sir John Rothenstein, is 
the first by an American contribu- 
Lor, 


George T. Scott, professor of bi- 
ology, presented a paper, ‘‘Action of 
Phenothiazines on Pigment Cells of 
Lower Vertebrates,” at the second 
International Symposium on the 
Action Mechanisms of Psychoactive 
Drugs Derived from Phenothiazine, 
Oct. 19-21 in Paris. 


Scene at the Inn 


From the Ohio State University 
Monthly: 

Alumni Director Dick Mall, re- 
splendent in his scarlet blazer, with 
Ohio State crest, and scarlet and 
gray tie, was standing in the lobby 
of the Oberlin Inn where he was to 
speak to the Lorain County OSU 
Alumni Club. 

A stranger thrust a ticket into 
Mall’s hand. Fumbling for his 
glasses and trying to read the tick- 
et, Mall was asked, “Aren’t you the 
driver for the limousine to Cleve- 
land Airport?” 


0 Ohno 


Tokyo educator Kazuo Ohno joined 
the Oberlin College staff as admin- 
istrative intern in the Office of the 
President Dec. 6. His appointment 
is under the joint auspices of the 
college and the Oberlin Shansi Me- 
morial Association. 

Mr. Ohno will serve as assistant 
to President Carr for the remainder 
of the academic year. He will as- 
sume duties formerly discharged by 
Richard F. Seaman, who is now di- 
rector of development. 

Mr. Ohno became acting presi- 
dent of Obirin Junior College, To- 
kyo, last April. In this position he 
serves as a member of the Board 
of Trustees of Obirin Gakuen and 
as general secretary to the dean of 
Obirin College. 

He was graduated from Obirin 
Junior College in 1949 and from 
Waseda University in 1951. He re- 
ceived a master of arts degree from 
Whittier College, California, in 
LID 

English was his major field of 
study and the field in which he 
began teaching in 1952 at Obirin 
Junior College. He was an associ- 
ate professor of English from 1960 
until he accepted his present ap- 
pointment at the Tokyo college. 

Obirin is a non-denominational 
Christian school, founded in 1946 
and comprised of a junior high 
school, senior high school, junior 
college, and college. 

Mr. Ohno is living in Asia House 
while in Oberlin. His wife, Kazuko, 
seven-year-old daughter Kozue, 
and four-year-old son Mikito, are 
in Tokyo. 


Kazu 


FRANK 2C. 


(PETE) FISHER, ’14, 
Oberlin College trustee, died of a 


heart attack Nov. 30, 1967, while 
on a hunting trip on an island off 
the Virginia coast. A senior part- 
ner in the New York law firm of 
Royall, Koegel, Rogers & Wells, he 
was 74 years old. Mr. Fisher had 
set an all-time record for perfect 
attendance at Oberlin Board of 
Trustees meetings, having attended 
51 consecutive meetings—all 48 
regular meetings plus three special 
meetings—since he was elected a 
trustee in November 1951. (See 
obituary on page 38). 


Faculty Adopts 
Policy on Drugs 


The General Faculty has adopted 
the revised policy on student use 
and provision of drugs proposed by 
the Student Life Committee of the 
faculty (January 1968 issue). It 
took effect Nov. 29 and superseded 
the interim policy announced last 
June. 

The revision makes a distinction 
between marijuana and other drugs, 
setting suspension as the upper 
range of penalties for possessing, 
using, or sharing marijuana. The 
range is up to and including ex- 
pulsion for other drugs. There is, 
however, an expulsion penalty for 
providing or merchandising drugs, 
including marijuana. 

“Other drugs” are defined as in- 
cluding barbiturates, ampheta- 
mines, prescription tranquillizers, 
LSD compounds, mescaline, psilo- 
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cybin, DMT, narcotics, and opiates. 

On Dec. 19, President Carr sus- 
pended a student for the rest of the 
current academic year because he 
had violated the “interim” drug 
policy. The student had been con- 
victed in municipal court on a 
charge of possession of hallucino- 


gens. The president said, “immedi- 
ate suspension is the minimal in- 
stitutional penalty that is consistent 
with the welfare of the community 
in a case where student possession 
and intended provision of a danger- 
ous drug, such as LSD, have been 
established.” 


Student Senate President 
Speaks at R.P.I. ‘Identity Forum’ 


Student Senate President Bernard 
S. Mayer, ’68, was one of 13 stu- 
dent leaders from American and 
European universities invited to 
participate in Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute’s ‘‘Identity ’67” forum- 
dialogue held last October in con- 
junction with dedication ceremonies 
for RPI’s $3.5 million student union. 
Other students were from Oxford 
University, England; McGill Uni- 
versity, Canada; Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, Germany; and Tulane, West 
Point, Stanford, Harvard, Notre 
Dame, CCNY, MIT, Skidmore and 
RPI. 

These students and six represen- 
tatives of the older generation, ‘“The 
Establishment,’ discussed questions 
of vital concern to students: drugs, 
freedom of expression, self and sex, 
and conformity versus the corpora- 
tion and society. 

Mayer suggested that there are 
some instances in which a real de- 
sire to solve social issues causes a 
person to engage in actions which 
he would not accept as conduct and 
which he would condemn were he 
divorced from the goals involved. 
He cited the Air Force recruiter in- 
cident last year at Oberlin and a 
shooting incident involving Oberlin 
students taking part in a voter reg- 
istration drive in Attala County, 
Miss., in February 1966 as exam- 
ples. 

Referring to the sit-in, Mayer 
argued that the participants felt the 
needs to engage in a strong pro- 
test were such that they were will- 
ing to hamper free speech, as their 
critics claimed they were doing. In 
the other instance, while a group of 
students were in Mississippi, night 
riders fired several shots into a 
building where they were staying, 
slightly injuring two of them. Sev- 
eral Oberlin students grabbed guns 


and fired at the shooters’ car. Mayer 
said that in a moment of stress the 
students in a very direct way had 
violated some of their non-violence 
principles. 

Mayer concluded that a perfectly 
consistent and universally applica- 
ble moral and ethical system is im- 
possible to construct and practice. 


Debaters Collect 
Three Trophies 


Freshman debaters Ken Jacobs, 
Larry Doreson, Tom Ricketts and 
Forrest Frank placed fourth at the 
University of Michigan Invitational 
Debate Tournament Nov. 11. They 
compiled a 4-2 record, defeating 
Michigan State and Wayne State, 
Anderson College and the Univer- 
sity of Detroit. 

In earlier tournaments, Tom Bur- 
rell, °70, and Joseph Misner, ’71, 
placed second at the Univ. of Chi- 
cago by defeating Wisconsin and 
Cornell in the elimination rounds, 
losing to the Univ. of Michigan. 

Roger Conner, ’70, and Mark 
Arnold, ’70, compiled a 6-2 record 
in a tourney at Emory University, 
placed among the top 10 at a Bran- 
deis University tournament, and 
tied Georgetown for fifth place at 
the University of Kentucky’s invi- 
tational tournament. 

The Forensic Union won trophies 
at Georgetown University Nov. 23- 
26 and at the University of Illinois, 
Chicago Circle, Nov. 16-18. and 
Oberlin has qualified for the Tour- 
nament of Champions to be held 
April 4-6 at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. The team of Conner and 
Arnold defeated Harvard twice and 
lost to Northwestern University and 
the University of Miami. 
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COLLEGE BACKED DOWN 


The non-action over the October ob- 
struction of the Navy recruiting and 
the vapid report in the December 
Alumni Magazine are disillusioning 
in the extreme. The College backed 
down on a clear commitment to pun- 
ish coercive picketing. 

The College has no business tak- 
ing any stand on the Vietnam issue, 
either pro or con, now or ever. The 
AAUP long ago determined that no 
professor taking a public stand on a 
controversial issue has any right to 
do so as a professor of X College, but 
only as a private citizen. For the 
community to take a stand seems of 
doubtful wisdom or effect, but the 
community is at least a political en- 
tity. The effective way to protest, 
however, is the ballot. 

We support the Vietnam war. What 
disturbs us is not that there are re- 
sponsible persons who disagree. It is 
rather the prevalence, apparently in- 
creasing, of passionate, irrational op- 
position, even among “intellectuals.” 
The intricate problem of our nation’s 
moral position is assumed to have 
been already decided against the 
Johnson administration. Then, be- 
cause this decision (though angrily 
held) appears to be a minority one, 
the rebels resort to non-political 
forms of exhibitionism. 

The College cannot prevent stu- 
dents or teachers from individually 
Opposing the war, and should not try 
to. But it is sadly, and we fear dis- 
astrously, at fault in permitting such 
conduct as occurred last February 
and October. 

FreD A., ’23, and 
JEAN SCOTT DUDLEY, ’24 
Pullman, Wash. 


DEALING WITH A CONDITION 


President Carr’s annual report once 
again is largely taken up with the 
College’s policy toward “coercive” 
demonstrations against the Vietnam 
war. The recent and most extreme 
incident on North Main St. adds 
point. 

The policy of the administration 
and faculty that no one should inter- 
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fere “with the proper functioning of 
the College or with the valid rights 
of other students” is quite correct, 
legally, morally, and educationally. 
We have to deal, however, not with 
a theory but with a condition. And 
that condition is the Vietnam war. I 
do not need to describe the evils that 
have been ravaging that country for 
three years because of our resort to 
massive force, nor the dubious char- 
acter, practical as well as moral, of 
bombing and napalming throughout 
North and South Vietnam. 

But what can any individual do 
about it? He can write to the news- 
papers, his congressmen, or the Pres- 
ident; if he has any expert knowl- 
edge, he can lecture at ‘teach-ins’”; 
he can stand mutely in weekly vigils. 
And yet the war goes on. So much 
for “rational discourse.” 

His problem is that almost none 
of the outrageous aspects of the war 
go on here. In the 1850’s, when the 
moral issue of slavery exercised 
Oberlin, an occasional fugitive slave 
did appear there, sometimes with 
slavecatchers in pursuit. Then there 
was no hesitation, among either stu- 
dents or faculty, on any grounds. 
When nothing else would work, they 
physically coerced two federal depu- 
ty-marshals into releasing the slave. 

In the present situation, however, 
the only figures identified with the 
Vietnam war who come onto the 
campus are Army, Navy and Air 
Force officers. 

When the otherwise remote moral 
issue is thus brought right onto the 
campus, is it surprising that at least 
a few Oberlin students will react— 
rather more mildly in fact than those 
of 1858—by “coercive picketing’? A 
good many adults would like to find 
as effective a way of bringing their 
moral revulsion to bear on the Viet- 
nam war. 

Since the recruiters are under or- 
ders, the issue of their own rights as 
free individuals is irrelevant. Nor is 
recruiting for the armed forces or 
business part of the “proper function- 
ing of the College,” as its functions 
are defined in its own catalog. ; 

Why, instead of upholding (with 
only one negative vote) the right of 


Oberlin students to “see representa- 
tives of off-campus organizations as 
a matter of individual choice,’ has 
not the General Faculty voted its dis- 
approbation of all war-related re- 
cruiting on the campus? Let the stu- 
dent who wishes to join the Army or 
make napalm exercise his abstract 
right at a suitable distance from the 
campus of a liberal arts college. Oth- 
er institutions that are less prone than 
Oberlin to self-congratulation on 
their liberal and moral traditions 
have already removed such recruit- 
ing from their campuses. 

ROWLAND T. BERTHOFF, ’42 
St. Louis, Mo. 


NOT GOING TO POT 


I was deeply distressed at the recent 
alumni meeting in northern New Jer- 
sey to see the violent, vindictive and 
punitive attitudes of those who are 
more than a “generation gap” from 
the present problem. 

To refresh our memories with 
Fletcher’s “History of Oberlin Col- 
lege,’ no. self-respecting Christian 
man or woman would enroll at Ober- 
lin in 1838 because it was considered 
too “off-beat” and too radical. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe preached 
civil disobedience at a level which 
makes our young people today some- 
what mild-mannered. Abolitionism in 
its hey-day was far more violent, dis- 
sident and protesting than any anti- 
war demonstrator today. 

The basement of First Church 
stands as living testimonial to civil 
disobedience. We hailed abolitionism 
and the spirit of evangelical radical- 
ism as being distinctive to Oberlin. 
We bequeathed to each generation of 
Oberlin students the concept that it 
was and is Oberlin’s evangelical char- 
acter to fight with all conscience for 
its principles, to stand up and be 
counted out of the world and to 
give testimony and witness in an age 
of chaos to the only hope for man’s 
salvation. 

Having bequeathed this tradition 
from Shipherd to Finney to abolition- 
ism to the Boxer missionaries, we are 
angry because this generation con- 
tinues to carry on a tradition of giv- 
ing witness to its belief. Perhaps it is 
because we really envy their spirit. 

It is pointless to ask if this group 
fought for what is right. Oberlin has 
always fought for unpopular causes, 
some of them sometimes unrealistic. 
What is important is that Oberlin 
has always believed if one did not 
fight for conscience in his youth he 
would not do it in old age. Instead 
of berating these youngsters, let us 
sympathetically try to see them as an 
ongoing tradition. Their causes may 
not be ours but the tradition is the 
same. To those who shrink at this 
concept, may I remind you how un- 
popular Finney, King and Bosworth 
were with students in their day, and 
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how each generation shrieked at the 
old timers to understand them? I do 
not understand the issues and I can- 
not understand them, but I do know 
that if I were 20 years old and in 
Oberlin, perhaps I would be doing 
the same thing. 

Oberlin is not going to pot because 
some students decided to announce 
their protests in what was tantamount 
to civil disobedience. 

THE REv. HENRI M. YAKER, ’49 
Highland Park, N. J. 


ACTIVISM OR HIGH TUITION? 


According to the December issue, 
“several alumni admissions repre- 
sentatives phoned the alumni office 
to complain that [the recruiter dem- 
onstration of Oct. 26] would make it 
difficult to encourage prospective 
students to attend Oberlin.” 

Similar logic would require stu- 
dents to soft-pedal their demands for 
livable social rules. If the Social 
Rules Committee had its way, we are 


NOTICE 
The 1968 HI-O-HI has published a 
selection of photographs which its 
staff photographers exhibited at 
Oberlin during December. The pho- 
tos have many subjects in many 
places, from pop bottles to Alan 
Ginsberg, from Oberlin to Israel. 


The booklets are available for $2 by 
writing to the HI-O-HI, Wilder Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


told, it would turn Oberlin into an- 
other Antioch—Antioch, or so we are 
cautioned, is the latter-day Sodom— 
and thus destroy the “heterogeneity” 
of future Oberlin classes. 

Still worse, our “long-haired agi- 
tation” is even blamed—albeit ob- 
liquely—for the recent decline in the 
number of applicants for admission to 
the College. The question is, Are we 
not perhaps wrongly accused? 

Does it not seem logical that the 
primary reason for declining appli- 
cations is not social and political acti- 
vism on the part of the students, but 
fiscal irresponsibility on the part of 
the Trustees? 

Is it not possible that the Trustees, 
by continually bloating our tuition— 
this time to $2,000—are the real vil- 
lains of this piece? How can a col- 
lege expect to draw students from 
anywhere but Westchester, Wilmette 
and Beverly Hills, when a man work- 
ing 40 hours a week at the federal 
minimum wage must shell out more 
than half his yearly income just to 
pay his child’s tuition? 

I hope we shall hear no more bunk 
about “the deleterious effects of stu- 
dent protest.’ Oberlin, we are re- 
minded, has a long-standing tradition 
of social and political activism. What 
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is not traditional at Oberlin is a tui- 
tion of $2,000, or room and board 
rates which are inflated for the du- 
bious purpose of constructing and 
maintaining dormitories of extrava- 
gant and unwanted luxury. 

THOMAS F’. WITHERIDGE, ’69 
Oberlin, Ohio 


THE WARFARE STATE 


Oberlin students blocking Navy re- 
cruiters, confronting fire hoses and 
police, and holding silent vigils en- 
courage one to believe that the mor- 
al imagination of America may not 
be completely dead. With the United 
States engaged in “one of the most 
barbarous wars in history,” as U 
Thant describes it, with world fam- 
ine a gathering storm that will short- 
ly burst upon the impoverished two- 
thirds of the earth, and with the pos- 
sibility of a police state in America 
no longer a fanciful threat, one looks 
for signs of light. 

But it is no good to look to the 
common man—especially if he is an 
Oberlin alumnus well established in 
the affluent American way of life 
and averse to disturbances either here 
or abroad. It is no good to look to 
those who have sold out to our mon- 
eyed civilization either as college 
presidents, as individuals with jobs 
or investments in our military indus- 
trial complex, or simply as security- 
obsessed human beings living in the 
richest and most heavily armed coun- 
try in the world. 

Mostly one must look to those who 
have a vision of justice to the dis- 
possessed of the earth. Some of the 
students have this vision. And per- 
haps most of them, at least, have im- 
aginations not yet so atrophied by 
career-seeking, getting and spending, 
and conforming that they are blind 
and cannot see the cloud of World 
War III on the: horizon. It is not hy- 
perbole to say that mankind’s fate 
may rest on the success of the stu- 
dents’ resistance to our Warfare State. 

ELBERT R. SISSON, ’38 
Bryans Road, Md. 


IMPRESSIVE NONVIOLENCE 


I find it difficult to believe all the 
critical reporting of anti-war demon- 
strations being done by the media 
after what I saw in Cleveland Dec. 8. 

I went to the anti-draft demonstra- 
tion at the Induction Center to ex- 
press my opposition to the war and 
to the draft which perpetrates it. As 
a mother of four young children, I 
was not interested in getting beaten 
up or arrested. I was impressed with 
the way the demonstrators—most of 
them college students, and many from 
Oberlin—conducted themselves. 

The picket line was well controlled 
by marshals who handled hecklers 
quietly and kept pickets away. The 
line was kept at a good distance from 


the driveway where the buses bring- 
ing in inductees were expected (but! 
never arrived) so only those who 
wanted to participate in the confron- 
tation and face arrest and/or physical | 
abuse would become involved. 

It was obvious that the young peo- 
ple were not there to provoke police 
or grab headlines. They had a deep } 
commitment to oppose the ghastly 
maiming and killing and destruction | 
in Vietnam, and their determination 
to express their beliefs nonviolently 
was most impressive. 

ANNE BERNSTEIN RICHAN, ’54 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


TOLERATION POINT 


Over a period of years I have been 
seeing Oberlin College reported upon 
in the public press and receiving what 
I consider unfavorable publicity. 

I have puzzled for a long time over 
the tendency to allow control of the 
operation of an educational facility 
by a vociferous, ill-mannered, un- 
kempt and bearded minority flour- 
ishing in the name of “academic free- 
dom.” I have taken some heart from 
an article in TIME (Education, Nov. 
10) from which it appears that Har- 
vard, Brown and Iowa have recog- 
nized that there is a point at which 
student demonstrations go beyond 
what a university can tolerate. 

A. E. CAMERON, ’28 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


COMMENDATION 


The Oberlin student body, and more 
particularly the active participants, 
are to be highly commended for their 
conduct of the recent protest against 
the Navy recruiter. 

My sympathy with the demonstra- 
tors’ position on the war hopefully 
does not overly bias my praise of their 
execution of the protest. In particular 
I find it very significant that students 
were allowed the right of interview- 
ing the recruiter. When situations 
arise in which a demonstration can 
be both effective as well as not in 
violation of others’ rights, it is en- 
couraging to see that the rights of 
others are in fact recognized and re- 
spected. 

I was very pleasantly surprised to 
read of President Carr’s decision to 
cancel Monday classes so that the im- 
plications of the demonstration might 
be discussed. If this is indicative of 
the administration’s general approach 
to student activism, then I sincerely 
hope it will continue in the future. 

LAWRENCE B. MORSE, ’64 
Minneapolis 


HEART-WARMING CRITICISM 
Oberlin alumni could stand a few 


more addresses of the likes of Nancy 
Riley McWilliams, 1967 class presi- 
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dent. Her response to a welcome into 
the Alumni Association, as reported 
in the August ’67 issue, was a gem. If 
her thinking represents modern Ober- 
lin, we are all for it! 

To a former theolog and one who 
gained much from Oberlin in the past, 
her words of criticism about the drop- 
ping of the seminary were both time- 
ly and heart-warming. Oberlin may 
well live to rue the day when this 
action was taken. We wonder if this 
day is not already upon our alma 
mater? 

RAYMOND GAYLORD, ’46 GST 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


LIKED US IN NOVEMBER 


Re your November format: Bravo, 
and welcome to the 20th century. 

PETE LIEBERMAN, ’59 
Westport, Conn. 


KEEPING US HONEST 


This is a technicality most people don’t 
involve themselves with, but you may 
have done a little “glossing of the 
truth” in the November isssue when 
you said we could print 26,000 issues 
of the Alumni Magazine in one day. 
Actually it takes better than two shifts 
on our Web Press, and this puts us 
into part of a second day. 

GEORGE A. Gray, 740 
Fostoria, Ohio 


STILL YEARNS FOR YARN 


Here are the results so far in response 
to the “S.O.S.” you ran in June 1967 
for sheets and yarn needed at Khokana 
Leprosarium in Nepal: 

Ten Oberlinians, all people I hadn’t 
known in College, have sent 12 sheets 
and 107 balls or skeins of yarn. 

I heard from a lady whose husband 
I sat next to on the plane on the way 
to Okinawa, my first overseas teach- 
ing assignment five years ago. 

I heard from a second grade teacher 
in California who wants to correspond 
with my second grade at Lincoln 
School in Katmandu, Nepal. 

I got a contribution from a ’58 grad 
who was reminded about my cam- 
paign of a year ago to raise funds 
for the hospital. 

A classmate of mine wrote that her 
church was starting a drive to send us 
sheets and yarn. 

Thanks very much for your kind 
publicity. Overall totals for the drive: 
48 people have sent 86 boxes with 131 
sheets, 37 pillow cases and 593 balls or 
skeins of yarn. 

After March 1 Kathmandu may no 
longer have APO privileges because 
of dismantling of the APO facilities 
at New Delhi. If this is true, I will 
be unable to receive packages after 
March 1 because I simply cannot af- 
ford the stiff customs the Nepalese 
Officials will put on them. 

SUZANNE LANGWORTHY, ’60 
Lincoln School, APO New York 09674 
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CAMPUS 
CALENDAR 


February 


1 


ol 


10 


12 


14 


15 


16 


17 


Thursday 

BASKETBALL at Allegheny 
SWIMMING at Allegheny 
Friday 

HOCKEY at Wheaton 
Saturday 

HOCKEY at Lake Forest 
SWIMMING, Ohio Wesleyan 
WRESTLING, Hiram 


SECOND SEMESTER BEGINS 


Tuesday 
BASKETBALL, Wooster ..8 p.m. 
FACULTY RECITAL 

John Perry, piano 


Wednesday 
SWIMMING at Hiram 


Thursday 
ASSEMBLY 
Lerone Bennett Jr., editor, 
Ebony magazine 
Friday 

FACULTY RECITAL 
Herbert Henke, bass 


Saturday 
HOCKEY, Toledo 
BASKETBALL, Baldwin- 
Wallace 
FENCING, Case Tech 
SWIMMING at Muskingum 
WRESTLING, Baldwin-Wallace 
Monday 

FACULTY RECITAL. .8:30\p.m: 
Fenner Douglass, organ 
Wednesday 

BASKETBALL at Mt. Union 
FRENCHGPLAYcs...2- 8:30 p.m. 
“Tja Guerre De Troie N’Aura Pas 
Lieu,” Giraudoux 

Thursday 

ASSEMBLYs Joss ons ee Noon 
A. Doak Barnett, professor of 
government, Columbia 

FACULTY RECITAL ..8:30 p.m. 
Richard Kapuscinski, violoncello 


o.07 30 pan. 


PRENCHCPUA YS gant 8130 p.m. 
Friday 

ARTIST RECITAL ....... 8 p.m 
Fou Ts’ong, piano 
PRENCHSPLAY: arises 8:30 p.m. 
Saturday ; 
HOCKEY, Hillsdale ...... 2 p.m. 
BASKETBALL, Hiram .:.8:p.m. 


SWIMMING, Kenyon 
WRESTLING, GLCA at Wooster 
FRENCH PLAY 8:30 p.m. 


20 Tuesday 
HACULD yaunec li Als 
David Cerone, violin 
BASKETBALL at Wittenberg 

22 Thursday 
fevepe) WV PeIER ee wae ee ek Noon 
Isaiah Frank, professor of inter- 
national economic relations, 
Johns Hopkins 


23 Friday 
OBERLIN 
ORCHESTRAL a nee eee 8:30 p.m. 
HOCKEY, Invitational Tourn. 
FENCING at Cleveland State, 
Buffalo 


24 Saturday 
BASKETBALL at Kenyon 
HOCKEY, Invitational Tourn. 
SWIMMING, B-W, Wooster 
WRESTLING at Mt. Union 


27 Tuesday 
OBERLIN BAROQUE 
ENSEMBLE ....7:30 & 8:45 p.m. 
28 Wednesday 
ODA 


he tesy aoa a 


8:30 p.m. 
“Caucasian Chalk Circle,’ Brecht 
8 


MUMMERS severe :30 p.m. 
29 Thursday 
ASSEMBIDYsL] S60. ee Fed oh eal 


Rene Jules Dubos, professor, 
Rockefeller University 


OD Arn. ore cain de teres 8:30 p.m, 
MUMMERS "4.5650 ee ee. 8:30 p.m. 
March 
1 Friday 
OU BY. We Fen ea ae nema is :30 p.m. 


DA 8 
SWIMMING, OAC at Denison 
WRESTLING, OAC at Kenyon 


IMU MOVERS ae or eeee 8:30 p.m. 
2 Saturday 
COD) Ati enee wovek: ac eNom 8:30 p.m. 


SWIMMING, OAC at Denison 

WRESTLING, OAC at Kenyon 

HOCKEY, MCHA at Bowling 
Green 

FENCING at Case-West. Reserve 


VO MIMER Sues cae earces 8:30 p.m. 
3 Sunday 
STUDENT WOODWIND 
EIN SELL ia ee ees oer 4 p.m, 
HOCKEY, MCHA at Bowling 
Green 
5 Tuesday 
PA Lis. hol LA. eee 8 p.m. 
Cleveland Orchestra, Louis Lane, 
conductor; Gary Graffman, 


piano 


For further information and reservations call or write: 


The Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


INFORMATION 
PLEASE 


Readers are invited to submit ques- 
tions of general interest on any sub- 
ject pertaining to Oberlin. No atten- 
tion will be paid to anonymous queries 
but names will be withheld on re- 
quest. 


During a recent visit to Oberlin my 
wife and I were appalled when in- 
formed we would have to pay the 
ridiculous sum of $1 apiece to watch 
the Yeomen play at football, while 
at the same time we could have 
watched some real football, as our 
current alma mater, Purdue, per- 
formed on television. We were in- 
formed that complimentary passes 
are available only to alumni who 
live within 50 miles of Oberlin. Why 
can’t all alumni attend Oberlin 
sporting events gratis? 

—Thomas H. Townsend Jr., ’66. 


This might enable what may be 
a widespread misunderstanding to 
be cleared up. Lysle K. Butler, ’25, 
director of athletics, says the ath- 
letic department wants to give com- 
plimentary tickets to all alumni. 
The trouble is, there are few who 
ask. Passes are sent each year to 
alumni who live within what the 
athletic department and the Alum- 
ni Office believe to be normal driv- 
ing distance. The idea is to encour- 
age alumni to return to campus fre- 
quently. 

These passes aren’t sent to alum- 
ni who are less apt to make fre- 
quent visits to Oberlin, but compli- 
mentary tickets to any athletic 
event are held at the ticket booth 
if you write or call the athletic de- 
partment in advance of the contest. 
If your visit to Oberlin is a spur-of- 
the-moment affair, tickets may be 
obtained free of charge at the 
Alumni Office in Bosworth Hall. 
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How much money does it save the 
College per year to not send the 
Review to members of the faculty? 

—Helen Hayslette Reiff, ’46 


This question from a former ed- 
itor of the Alumni Magazine was 
received prior to publication, in the 
December issue, of a similar ques- 
tion asked by Nancy McWilliams, 
’°67, at the Alumni Luncheon last 
June. Believing that it may not be 
sufficient merely to point out that 
the decision to cancel free copies 
to the faculty was a decision of the 
Review staff and not the College, 
we are pleased to reopen the dis- 
cussion. 

Alumni who recall the days when 
Review editors and some other 
staffers received salaries (it was $3 
per week for the sports editor 25 
years ago) should first understand 
that you now contribute your tal- 
ents when you help get out the Re- 
view. The paper operates on a bud- 
get allocated by Student Senate 
from funds provided by the Student 
Activity Fee. As in years past, the 
Review is distributed to dormi- 
tories. 

Last January, in an effort to live 
within its budget, the Review de- 
cided to reduce its press run by the 
number of copies it was accustomed 
to distributing at faculty and ad- 
ministrative offices throughout the 
campus. Prior to taking this action, 
letters were sent to faculty mem- 
bers and administrators offering to 
deliver personal copies to the offices 
of those who subscribed at a special 
rate of $5 per year. Many sub- 
scribed. Suggestions that subscrip- 
tions for all faculty members might 
be paid from College funds were 
turned down. To answer Mrs. 
Reiff’s question, it would have cost 


$1,160 if the College had paid for 
Review subscriptions for the Gen- 
eral Faculty and administrators 
who have faculty status. 

The Review’s decision was based 
on a simple question of reducing 
expenditures but it raised an ob- 
vious question of whether it is good 
practice to supply Reviews to the 
faculty from the Student Activity 
Fee. Since student tuition provides 
about half of the College’s operating 
budget, it could be argued that it 
also is not good practice to expect 
students to pay for half of the Re- 
views professors receive when they 
are already paying half of their 
salary. 

On the other hand, as suggested 
by Mrs. Reiff when she submitted 
her question, perhaps the students 
would be willing to pay what 
amounts to approximately 25 cents 
per year per student toward this 
avenue of communication between 
themselves and the faculty. As 
things now stand, few complaints 
have been heard from faculty about 
having to buy the Review. 


Why does Oberlin hire big-name 
speakers at high prices for assem- 
blies, even though those given by 
Oberlin professors are always best 
received and most meaningful? 
—Nancy Riley McWilliams, ’67. 

At first glance it might seem that 
perhaps the assembly committee, 
composed of seven faculty members 
and 10 students, has listened to 
statements made recently by those 
who oppose the lecture system as 
a method of instruction! Actually, 
the program of weekly assemblies 
is designed to enrich the regular 
curriculum by bringing outside 
speakers to campus. Normally, the 
Oberlin College Choir’s Christmas 
Assembly, President Carr’s Opening 
Assembly, and the five Senior As- 
semblies enable students to hear 
“local talent” at seven of the 28 
assemblies scheduled each year. 

To ask 21 more faculty members 
to prepare assembly talks each year 
might incur a real burden on most 
of them because the talks take a 
long time to prepare. 

In the opinion of Larry A. Heller, 
director of the Student Union and 
a member of the assembly commit- 
tee, the $9,000 to $10,000 budgeted 
annually for these assemblies, is 
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YEOMAN 
SPORTS 


By Pau. “CR” Lawn, ’68 


INTER SPORTS got off to an 

inauspicious start when three 
of the five Crimson teams compiled 
a 2-6 composite record in their first 
two weeks. 

The Crimson cagers dropped 
three successive games and looked 
progressively worse in each. Their 
performance on opening night 
against heavily-favored Otterbein 
Was impressive. Led by Captain 
Mike Clement, the only seasoned 
veteran on the squad, the Yeomen 
took a 39-33 lead into intermission 
but were unable to hang on in the 
second half, losing 72-66. Clement 
scored 36 points on 16 field goals in 
27 attempts and four of five free 
throws. 

Ohio Wesleyan and Heidelberg 
then employed sagging zone de- 
fenses against Clement, forcing him 


Hi-O-Hi 
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to shoot over three men. His output 
dropped to eight against Wesleyan 
and 11 against Heidelberg. There 
was insufficient support from 
Mike’s teammates to induce oppo- 
nents to abandon their blanket cov- 
erage and guard other men. In the 
68-60 loss to Wesleyan, the Obies 
missed 21 free throws. 

After a 79-46 loss to Heidelberg, 
Coach Julian Smith commented, 
“We threw the ball away, we could- 
n’t shoot, and our defense was ter- 
rible. Other than that, we played 
a good game.” 


Hockey 

Faced with his most inexperi- 
enced team in four years and the 
toughest schedule, Hockey Coach 
Joe Horn saw his charges lose two 
of their first three games, all one- 
sided affairs. The skaters opened 
with a 10-0 victory over Miami as 
senior Bob Hoyer and soph Jack 
Clough each scored two goals. 
Goalie Larry Schiller recorded his 
first shutout of the season. 

Unable to repeat last season’s up- 
set over Ohio State, the Yeomen 
bowed, 5-1, before the Buckeyes’ 
superior conditioning. Ohio Univer- 
sity simply outclassed the Horn- 
men, handing them their second 
worst defeat in four years, 14-2, 
the following night. A four-goal 


Co-captain Steve Stitt, of Austin, 
Texas, makes a turn ina 
freestyle event. He won the 
100-yard freestyle at the GLCA 
meet with a time of 50 

seconds flat. 


barrage in less than three minutes 
settled the issue. 


Wrestling 

Strong Ohio Wesleyan dealt Coach 
Joe Gurtis’ grapplers a 39-9 setback 
in their opener. Gurtis’ team has 
only 14 members and is thin in the 
lower weight classes as shown by 
the fact that they lost their first six 
matches against the Wezzies. Lone 
Winners were junior Bob Nolan, 
freshman Tom Roach, and soph Bill 
Thegze. 


Fencing 
The fencing team was more suc- 
cessful, demolishing Western Re- 
serve, 18-9, on the strength of three 
straight wins each by sophomore 
foilist Erik Fromm and senior foilist 
Chris Keys. 


Swimming 

The Crimson tankers showed 
promise of being stronger than ever. 
They finished an expected fourth 
when they hosted the Ohio Confer- 
ence Relays, but moved up to sec- 
ond in the Great Lakes Colleges 
Association meet which placed a 
much lower premium on depth than 
did the conference relays. As usual, 
the swimmers have outstanding in- 
dividuals but are not deep in any 
category except distance freestyle 
where they usually dominate the 
OAC. 

Co-captain Steve Stitt and jun- 
iors Mike Jarvis and Cary Seidman 
led the tankers. Stitt was the lone 
individual winner in the GLCA, 
swimming the 100-yard freestyle in 
:50.0. Jarvis swam 150 yards in the 
relays in 1:22.7 and took a pair of 
seconds in the GLCA, recording a 
2:12.7 in the 200 butterfly and a 
5:29.1 for the 500 freestyle. Cary 
Seidman broke one minute for the 
100-yard backstroke in recording 
his fastest time ever. His 2:16.2 for 
the 200 backstroke showed that he 
was already in mid-season form. 
The edgmioneolLtreshmen Peni 
Swanson and Brad Woelful, the for- 
mer a speedy breaststroker, and the 
latter an impressive butterflier and 
freestyler, bolstered the squad. 

Kenyon, by easily winning both 
meets, doubling the Crimson’s score 
in the GLCA, appeared to be a 
shoo-in to win a 15th straight con- 
ference swimming championship in 
March. > > 


TRONG 


1903 Class Reunion in June 


Miss Mary Rudd Cochran, president 
Mount Pleasant Home 
Monroe, Ohio 45050 


1908 Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. Herbert Goodenough, president 
Lutheran Towers, P.O. Box 296 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 33731. 


GEORGE METCALF was honored in De- 
cember at a special dinner and program in 
Elyria on the occasion of his retirement as 
curator of the Lorain County Historical 
Society. 


1913 Class Reunion in June 


Fred Powers, president 
619 Cleveland Ave. 
Amherst, Ohio 44001 


1917 


Mary Johnson, wife of PERCIVAL F. 
JOHNSON, died Nov. 2, 1967. Pere will con- 
tinue to live in Midddletown, Ohio. 

Mrs. Frank C. Vibrans (NELDA HAR- 
VEY) has moved to the Methodist Home in 
Franklin, Ind. 


1918 Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. Arthur K. Doolittle, president 
406 Osborne Lane 
Wallingford, Pa. 19086 


After 42 years of practice, Dr. IRA I. 
CHAMBERLIN has retired. He and his wife 
have moved from Springfield, Mass., to Or- 
mond Beach, Fla. 


1919 


HELEN M. ALVORD has retired as ex- 
ecutive director of the Greenwich (Conn.) 
Community Chest and Council after serving 
in the post since the council was organized 
in 1933. 


VISITORS WELCOME 
The Oberlin Alumni Club of Winter 
Park, Fla., will hold its annual meet- 
ing at 12:30 p.m. Friday, Feb. 16 at 
the Winter Park Towers. Edward S. 
Tobias, 52, executive director of the 
Alumni Association, will speak. 
Luncheon reservations are $1.25 and 
may be made by writing to Mrs. 
James E. Alcorn, 471 Dommerick 
Drive, Maitland, Fla. 32751, phone 
644-8116. Oberlinians visiting in the 
vicinity of Winter Park are invited. 
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NATHANIEL R. HOWARD has been 
named chairman of the 1967 committee to 
select Ohio candidates for Rhodes Scholar- 
ships for study in England. 


1920 


Rev. and Mrs. RALPH B. NOYCE, t, 
(Harriet Norton, ’21) are living in Berkeley, 
Calif. Ralph was pastor of the Port Chica- 
go, Calif., church for eight years after their 
first retirement from Illinois nine years 
ago. 

A composition, ‘Old California,’’ by com- 
poser WILLIAM GRANT STILL was per- 
formed by the Riverside (Calif.) Symphony 
at the final concert of a Contemporary 
Composers Festival held in Riverside last 
October. Still, who lives in the Los Angeles 
area, attended the concert. 


1921 


A memorial fund has been established in 
the name of Rev. WILLIAM ZU-LIANG 
SUNG, who died June 16, 1967, in Berkeley, 
Calif. The fund committee hopes to erect 
a building on the new campus of St. John’s 
and St. Mary’s School in Taipei. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to the William Z. Sung 
Memorial Fund, Office of the Secretary, 5 
Lost Valley Dr., Orinda, Calif. 94563. 


1923 Class Reunion in June 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Wheeler, presidents 
2336 Lalemant St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44118 


Mrs. George Cushman (GRACE NEW- 
SOM), chairman of the department of mu- 
sicianship of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, was conductor of a seminar-work- 
shop, “The Third Dimension in Piano 
Study,’ at the Lamont School of Music of 
the University of Denver last November. 

Mrs. William oO. Foster (MILLICENT 
STEER) was elected to the Rhode Island 
State Senate from North Kingstown’s 23rd 
district in the November election. A former 
North Kingstown teacher, she ran on the 
Republican ticket to defeat the Democratic 
candidate two to one. 


1926 


NORMAN SHAW, retired executive editor 
of the Cleveland Press, has been named 
director of news and information at the 
Sarasota (Fla.) County Chamber of Com- 
merce. For the past year he has been 
director of information for the Manatee 
County School system. 


1927 


HAROLD E. COOK, professor of music 
and musicology at Bucknell, was recently 
elected an honorary member of the Buck- 
nell chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. On the 
Bucknell faculty since 1933 he has pub- 


lished a number of articles on music and 
on the relation of music and poetry. 
JOHN PIVAROFF has retired for the 


second time. In 1959 he retired after 20 
years of service as an engineering drafts- 
man and an engineer-architect for the U. S. 
government. He then worked as a clerk 
for the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. for 
a few years, and now lives in Sacramento, 
Calif. 


1928 Class Reunion in June 


John S. Hawley, president 
7212 Aetna Ct. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53213 


BONITA LEININGER, executive director 
of the Massillon, Ohio, YWCA for the past 
five years, has moved to her home town of 
Ashtabula, Ohio, to become YWCA execu- 
tive director there. 


1929 


JACK SCHAEFER is the author of a new 
book, ‘‘Mavericks,’”’ published by Houghton- 
Mifflin Co. His best-Known book is 
‘“‘Shane,’’ which was made into a movie. 
He and his wife have lived in Sante Fe, 
N. M. for several years. 


1931 


At a recent meeting of the Summit, N. J., 
Fortnightly Club Mrs. Robert E. Kiehl 
(MARY SPEAR) presented an illustrated 
talk on the American Museum at Bath, 
England. She made a study of the museum 
during a four-month visit to Great Britain 
last summer. 

GRACE LESLIE retired in December 1967 
from her position as English teacher at In- 
ternational College, Indiana, where she had 
been since 1963, when she was appointed 
dean of women. She gave up her job as 
dean in 1966 but continued teaching. Pre- 
viously she was at Ohio University and 
then dean of women at Heidelberg for 17 
years. 


1932 


Last summer, an issue of the Sunday 
Minneapolis Tribune carried a feature 
article by Mrs. Paul F. Kiesel (MARGARET 
MATLACK) entitled ‘In Flower Talk, 
Daisies Do Tell,’’ in which she described 
flowers and their meanings. 

Mr. and Mrs. HARRY WELLIVER are di- 
recting the musical program of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church in Temperance, Mich. He 
is organist and supervisor of the musical 
program and she directs the children’s 
choir. Both are directing the high school 
and adult choirs. Their home is in Ann 
Arbor, where Harry is on the staff of the 
university. 


1933 Class Reunion in June 


J. Herbert Laird, president 
2521 Walnut Blvd. 
Ashtabula, Ohio 44004 


JOHN S. DIEKHOFF, vice provost of 
Case Western Reserve, was a speaker in a 
lecture series, “‘The University: Complete 
or Obsolete,’ at Oklahoma University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Irwin Freundlich (LILLIAN 
LEFKOFSKY) presented a piano concert 
for the opening of a new artist recital series 
at Mt. Holyoke College this past fall. The 
concert was in memory of the late C. Denoe 
Leedy, a former member of the Conserva- 
tory faculty who became chairman of the 
Mt. Holyoke music department. 


1934 


RICHARD N. CURRENT, professor of 
history at the University of North Carolina, 
has been awarded a Fulbright lectureship 
in Chile for the first semester of the 1968-69 
academic year. He will teach a graduate 
course in the Civil War period of American 
history at the University of Chile in San- 
tiago. He returned Jan. 15 from a month 
in India where he lectured in Bombay and 
New Delhi under the auspices of the U. S. 
Dept. of State. 

Mrs. William E. Zimmerman 


(SARAH 
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Oberlin alumni in Phoenix took part Nov. 19 in a “College Information 


Jan 8 aap igs 


cin es 


ping BOO OE 


Leigh Bradbury 
Center’’ where alumni 


from 100 colleges and universities talked to high school students, parents and friends to let them 
know about colleges and universities outside Arizona. The Oberlin booth was staffed (I. to r.) by 
Lucy Wood, '66; Tamara Bearden, '58, and Atty. Bob Jensen, '56. Lucy is a graduate student at 
Arizona State. Tammy's husband, Bill, teaches music in the Glendale high schoo! system and 


attended the Teachers Performance Institute in Oberlin last summer. The Oberlin Alumni Club 
of Phoenix is one of the sponsors of the annual information center. 
is librarian at Cockeysville Junior FRANCES JENNY Ross has been ap- 


HOWE) 
High School, Baltimore County, Md. 


1936 


Elizabeth Ann Britton, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. ERWIN A. BRITTON (Carolyn 
Herron, ’37m), and Richard R. Quick were 
married Dec. 27, 1967, in Detroit. 

Mrs. George S. Payson (MARY E. WOLD) 
was elected a representative to the Maine 
State Legislature on the Republican ticket 
in the November election. She fills the 
unexpired term of the late Republican Rep. 
Herbert Payson Jr. 


1937 


RICHARD M. HACK has been promoted 
to assistant to director-cost and statistics 
with U. S. Steel. He was named assistant 
comptroller for U. S. S.’s_ international 
affiliate, Altos Hornos De Vizcayo, in Spain 
in 1966 and has now returned to Pittsburgh. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh L. Kline (BETTY J. 
JONES) have moved from Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, to West New York, N. J. Hugh is 
manager of N. Y. real estate for Corning 
Glass. 


Family Week 


continued from page 22 
available for an additional $20 per 


| apartment. 


For those interested, trailer space 
will be available in the blacktop 
parking area behind Asia House at 
a fee of $1.50 per night. Electricity 
cannot be furnished, but Asia House 


lavatory and shower facilities may 
be used and water will be available 


if carried. “Campers” may be staked 
on the grassy area beyond the park- 
ing lot. 


Reservations require a deposit of | 


$25 per adult or $50 per family unit. 
Full refund of this deposit will be 
made to those who find it necessary 
to cancel their reservations on or 
before June 10. 
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pointed director of the Youth Outreach 
Program for the American Friends Service 
Committee in Pasadena, Calif. Her son 
David has finished two years in the Army 
and is back in college in California. Son 
Bruce is a senior at Oberlin. 


1938 Class Reunion in June 


James W. Deer, president 
611 Shore Acre Dr. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 10543 


SUMNER HAYWARD has joined the staff 
of the Associated Colleges of the Midwest 
and will replace Blair Stewart, former dean 
at Oberlin, when he retires as its first pres- 
ident this spring. A year ago, Sumner left 
his position as dean of Macalester College 
to become the first president of a new 
college to be founded at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
He and board members decided after ex- 
tensive study that it was not financially 
feasible to open Oak Ridge College at this 
time. Mrs. Hayward (LUCY IRWIN, ’35) is 
a social worker in a diagnostic learning 
center for children in Park Ridge, Ill. Their 
daughter, Harriet, is a freshman at New 


Spouse’s name if attending: 


Children’s names and ages: 


Trier High School; Dick is at Brooks Photo- 


graphic Institute in California: Scott is at 
Beloit College; and Chuck has entered 
Juilliard School of Music. The Haywards’ 
home is in Wilmette, Ill. 


1939 
MARGUERITE BACON, administrative 
assistant at West Shore Mental Health 


Clinic in Muskegon, Mich., has been listed 
in the fifth edition of ‘‘Who’s Who in Amer- 
ican Women,” published DyethemeAusaeNe 
Marquis Co. Inc., Chicago. 

CHARLES P. FEHL, Cleveland agent for 
Bankers Life Co. of Iowa, has been elected 
a director of the American Society of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters. He has been a 
trustee of the Cleveland LUA since 1950. 

Mrs. Ralph W. Miller (H. JEAN HAR- 
BAUGH) is teaching in the American 
School in Guatemala City, Guatemala. 


1940 


FREDERICK C. NICHOLS, vice president 
of the Merchants National Bank in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has been appointed general 
chairman of the 50th annual convention of 
the American Legion of New York to be 
held July 24-27 in Syracuse. He is a mem- 
ber of Post 41 in Syracuse. 

Mrs. Albert G. Sims (RUTH LEISERSON) 
has been elected to the Representative 
Town Meeting of Greenwich, Conn. 


1941 


Holli Hodge, 15-year-old daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph L. Hodge (MARY G. CARR) 
of Rocky River, Ohio, was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident on New Year’s Day near 
Findley Lake, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph A. Knaus (MARY 
LOU BARTEAUX) have moved to Orinda, 
Calif.. where he has joined the scientific 
development division of the Bechtel Corp. 
in San Francisco. Their eldest son, Robert, 
was married in August and lives in Endi- 
cott, N. Y., where he is a systems analyst 
with IBM. Their daughter, Joanne, is a 
sophomore: at the University of Rhode 
Island; son Dave remained in New Jersey 
to finish his senior year in high school. 


Their other two children, Bill, 12, and 
Mary, 15, are with them in California. 
Mary Lou has joined the Orinda New- 


comers Club choral groun, which is directed 
by Mrs. John Donaldson (Marge Sharp, 47). 


1942 


Dr. CHARLES JEAN COOLEY has been 
elected to a second term on the Oberlin 
City Council. 


Announced for 1968... 


CLASS Vay ice western ee 


Bee ee Gee we Rew ae oO oe Me ele ee Soe ene ee Sane, 


Please send information about [] apartments, [] Oberlin Inn rates, [] special | 
tuition or meal arrangements [] Other (explain.) : 
I enclose registration fee of [) $25 (single) ([] $50 (family). 


Make checks payable to Oberlin College. 


Send this coupon to 


Oberlin Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


44074 


Dr. Hugh Hayward, 751, will conduct 
the 150-voice Oratorio Society of 


Montgomery County, Md., in the 
American premiere of “Requiem for 
John F. Kennedy” in Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 18. The work was writ- 
ten by the contemporary German 
composer Robert F. Carl. Dr. Hay- 
ward was contacted by the USIA in 
the fall of 1967 about the premiere 
of the work. The featured tenor 
soloist will be Henry Nason of New 
York. 

After graduating from Oberlin, 

Dr. Hayward attended the Univer- 
= 


sity of Rochester School of Medicine 
until 1956. He did his internship in 
internal medicine at the University 
of North Carolina Hospital. In 1957 
he went to the National Heart In- 
stitute, Bethesda, Md., to work on 
microbial enzymology. 

While in medical school, Dr. Hay- 
ward conducted the Bach Cantata 
Society of Rochester, N. Y., and the 
Bach Cantata Singers in Woods 
Hole, Mass. While in Bethesda, he 
organized and conducted the Cedar 
Lane Unitarian Church choir. 

He finally left the research field 
to devote his time to music. He 
served as music director at Landon 
School for Boys in Bethesda, and 
now is on the faculty at Sidwell 
Friends School in Washington. He 
also has 30 piano students. 

Dr. Hayward organized the Ora- 
torio Society in 1961 and has served 
as its music director ever since. The 
society has performed many of the 
major choral works in the music 
repertoire. The group won an Emmy 
award in 1966 for its participation 
in a color telecast presented at 
Easter in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Washington. 
The Society’s most recent program 
was the ‘‘Messiah,”’ performed with 
the National Symphony in Constitu- 
tion Hall Dec. 2 and 3, 1967. 


1943 Class Reunion in June 


Thomas T. Waugh, president 
8170 Brent St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46240 


Robbin C. Anderson, husband of MAR- 
GARET (PEG) BALL, is the new dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. They moved to Fay- 
etteville, Ark., in September from Austin, 
Tex. Son Andy is a junior at Rice, Bruce 
is a freshman at the University of Texas 
and Dick is in high school. 

MELVIN E. FRAREY has been named 
program director of Save the Children 
Federation and its cooperating organiza- 
tion, the Community Development Founda- 
tion, both headquartered in Norwalk, Conn. 
He will continue his present post as re- 
gional director for Asia. Currently Mel is 
touring SCF and CDF operations in Korea, 
South Vietnam, Lebanon, Greece, France 
and Italy. 

The Robert Sturgis family (MARILYN 
SUGDEN) took a vacation trin last summer 
on their boat, going through the locks and 
Lake Champlain on their way to Expo and 
also spending time at Nantucket and West 
Harwich, Mass. Eldest son Bob is at 
Lehigh and daughter Kate spent six weeks 
in France. Now they have added a Mobil 
French friend’s daughter to their family. 


1944 


GRANT C. CHAVE, director for market- 
ing operations office of the Ford Motor Co., 
has been elected to the national cabinet of 
the University of Chicago Alumni Associa- 
tion. Grant received his master’s degree 
there in 1948. 

JANET JACOBS, 


academic dean at 


34 


Northfield School in Massachusetts, has 
been elected to the Commission on Inde- 
pendent Secondary Schools of the New 
England Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

NORMAN PECK (V-12) has been ap- 
pointed principal of More Effective Schoo] 
165 in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Robert Solender (ELLEN KAREL- 
SEN) is a first-year law student at South- 
ern Methodist University. 

FRANK P. WENDT (V-12) has’ been 
elected executive vice president and chair- 
man of the executive committee of Nuveen 
Corp, national investment firm. With Nu- 
veen since 1947, he continues as director. 
Mrs. Wendt is the former BARBARA 
BOOTHBY. 


1945 


POLLY COMEGYS Olmsted was married 
last May 30 to Marshall A. Fine, a stock- 
broker for Hornblower Weeks-Hemphill, 
Noyes and a 1942 graduate at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Polly is continuing her 
job at Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 
in Philadelphia. The Fines have five chil- 
dren, Eric, 15, Ken, 13, and Marcy Olmsted, 
10, and Ginny, 9, and Carol Fine, 7. 

After 15 years at Cornell University, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Turnure (ELIZABETH 
SIMS) have moved to Lewisburg, Pa., 
where Jim is professor of art and chairman 
of the department of art at Bucknell. 


1947 


FIORA CORADETTI Contino is an assist- 
ant professor of music at Indiana Univer- 
sity. She conducted the university’s opera 
theater opening production of Monteverdi's 


ae aT: | 


—— 


“The Coronation of Poppea.” 

Mrs. Merrill Joire (MARJORIE DOWNES) 
is the author of an article, “Thanksgiving: 
Team Style Teaching,’ that appeared in 
the November issue of The Instructor mag- 
azine. She teaches at Ithan Elementary 
School in Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


1948 Class Reunion in June 


Harold Howes Jr., president 
1498 New Scotland Rd. 
Slingerlands, N. Y. 12159 


Mr. and Mrs. Wesley F. Davis (MARIAN 
SPRINGER Hopkins) are living in Temple 
Terrace, Fla. Marian teaches behavioral 
science part time at the University of South 
Florida and her husband is professor of 
English literature at the university and a 
writer. They have a 2-year-old son. 

JENS VIGGO HANSEN has joined the 
faculty of the Colorado School of Mines as 
an assistant professor of English. 

RICHARD A. HESS has been elected vice 
president-operations by the board of direc- 
tors of Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
He also has been elected to the Regional 
Executive Board for the Strafford (Pa.) 
area of the Continental Bank and Trust Co. 

EUGENE H. MAN, dean of research coor- 
dination at the University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla., has been elected first vice 
chairman of the board of the Gulf Univer- 
sities Research Corp., a non-profit educa- 
tional research combine of 18 universities 
in the region rimming the Gulf of Mexico. 

Rev. EUGENE E. MORGAN, t, pastor of 
Wesley Temple African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church in Akron, Ohio, has been 
elected to the Akron Board of Education. 

Cynthia Louise Pistole, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. HOLLIS PISTOLE, t, and Carl R: 
Poikonen were married Dec. 23, 1967, in 
Anderson, Ind. 


1949 


BOB DUNCAN has been named area 
Coach of the Year by his colleagues in the 
Greater Cleveland Football Coaches Asso- 
ciation. Coach at Lakewood High School 
for the past seven years, Bob led his team 
to a 9-1 record and the Lake Erie League 
championship. It was the second straight 
9-1 season for Duncan, giving him an over- 
all record at Lakewood of 43-24-1. Bob 
coached lacrosse as a graduate assistant at 
Ohio State and then served as coach at 
Cortland, N. Y., and two Columbus area 
high schools before moving to Lakewood. 


JOHN MAURICE has been elected as- 
sistant vice president of the National Se- 
curities & Research Corp. in New York. He 
and his wife and son live in Forest Hills, 
Neyo 


1950 


MAYNARD N. BAUER has received a 
doctor of philosophy degree from Ohio 
State. 

Rev. O. DWIGHT BROWN is an execu- 
tive of the Unitarian-Universalist New 
York Metropolitan District. 

Mrs. PHILIP CORFMAN (EUNICE LUC- 
COCK) is the author of a short story, ‘“‘To 
Be An Athlete,’ which appeared in the 
November 1967 issue of Harper’s Magazine. 
Her first novel, ‘The Roaring Shock Test,” 
will be published this year by Harper & 
Row. 

LYMAN HOLDEN has received a Ph.D. 
in mathematics from Ohio State and is as- 
sistant professor of mathematics at South- 
ern Illinois University, Edwardsville Cam- 
pus. He and his wife (Martha Holden, °54) 
and son, Matthew, live at 2001 Park Ave., 
Alton, Ill. 62002. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN MUELLER (MAR- 
GARET SNODGRASS) have been appointed 
to the organ faculty of the North Carolina 
School of the Arts. 


Mr. and Mrs. BRADFORD WARNER 
(Mary Yeend, 47) are living in Lakeside, 
Calif. Brad is program director at KEBS- 


TV, San Diego State College educational TV 
station, and Mary is teaching a pre-school 
class for San Diego city schools. 
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JOHN E. WILLIAMS, associate professor 
of organ at St. Andrews Presbyterian Col- 
lege in Laurinburg, N. C., and organist for 
the Laurinburg Presbyterian Church, made 
a trip to the British Isles in December and 
January to visit cathedrals. He also visited 
an old friend, Mrs. Lena Wynn of London, 
with whom he became acquainted during 
the war. Mrs. Wynn was a house director 
at Gulde House in the early '50’s. 


1951 


GEORGE BENNETTE, professor of music 
at the College of Mount St. Vincent, River- 
dale, N. Y., and director of the Lighthouse 
School of Music, recently presented a piano 
recital at the college. 

WILLIAM J. BLOUGH has received a 
Ph.D. in political science from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and is teaching at 
the University of Houston, Texas. He and 
his wife have a son, Eric, born in June 1966. 


1952 


Mrs. S. Scott Rossi (KAROLYN L. MIL- 
LER) was director of the play “Harriet” 
presented by the drama department of the 
State College (Pa.) Woman’s Club last fall. 
She has also served as musical director for 
the State College Community Theater pro- 
ductions and is a nursery school teacher at 
St. Paul’s Methodist Church of State Col- 
lege. 


1953 Class Reunion in June 


Rev. Thomas Hayes, 
143 Evergreen PI. 
Teaneck, N. J. 07666 


president 


Miss CLAIRE E. BOOSS is a research 
assistant in the Bureau of Advertising in 
New York City. 

Mr. and. Mrs. David Knapton (CAROL 
SCHROEDER) are living in Needham, 
Mass., where David is director of engineer- 
ing for Browne & Shaw Research Corp. in 
Waltham. Carol completed her master’s 
degree in English at Boston University in 
1960. They have three children, Paul, 10, 
Sally, 9, and Emily, 6. 

After serving as assistant principal of the 
Cathedral City (Calif.) Elementary School 
last year, CLAIRE PARKER has. been 
promoted to principal of the Desert Hot 
Springs Elementary School, which is also 
in the Palm Springs Unified School District. 


1954 


CHARLES E. JACKSON, former project 
director of the Essex County (N. J.) Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corp., has been named ex- 
ecutive director of the Orange (N. J.) Op- 
portunity Corp., the city’s antipoverty 
agency. 

RICHARD B. LILLICH, professor of law 
at Syracuse University, has returned from 
London, where he spent a year doing re- 
search under a Guggenheim Fellowship. 
His fourth book, “International Claims: 
Postwar British Practice,’’ was published 
last summer by Syracuse University Press 
as the sixth volume in the Procedural As- 
pects of International Law Series, of which 
he is editor. The UN recently included his 
name and vita in a register of experts and 
scholars in international law ‘‘who might 
be available to assist developing countries. 


1955 
The fall issue of Symposium, a quarterly 
devoted to modern foreign literature pub- 
lished by Syracuse University Press, con- 
tains an article by CHARLES A. FERGU- 
SON, assistant professor of modern lan- 
guages at Colby College. Entitled “Fiction 
Versus Fact in the Age of Reason,’’ the 
article is devoted to Denis Diderot, 18th 
century French philosopher and writer. 
The LESLIE LISLE family is in Beirut 
for about two years while Leslie learns 
Arabic at the foreign service institute there. 
ROPRERT G. MYERS has received a Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago and is as- 
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sistant professor of comparative education 
there. 

WHITNEY S. SLATER has been ap- 
pointed budget officer in the office of the 
comptroller at the Naval Research Labor- 
atory in Washington. 


1956 


Dr. ALAN J. MISHLER has left his posi- 
tion as chief resident in neurosurgery at 
the Rhode Island Hospital in Providence 
to become associated with the Pueblo 
(Colo.) Clinic as a neurosurgeon. He and 
his wife, Frances, son Jonathan, 5, and 
daughter, Jeanette 315, are living in Bel- 
mont, Colo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard N. Tuttle (CAR- 
OLYN PADELFORD) are the parents of 
their first child, a son, Carl Emerson, born 
Oct. 4, 1967, in Albuquerque, where Howard 
is assistant professor of philosophy at the 
University of New Mexico. 

Mrs. H. Gerald Warren (MARTHA D. 
MORRIS) is listed in the 1967 edition of 
“Outstanding Young Women of America,” 
published by the Outstanding Americans 
Foundation and sponsored by leaders of 
women’s organizations. 


1957 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Cole (JOHNETTA 
BETSCH) have both received doctor of 
philosophy degrees from Northwestern. 
Bob is assistant professor of economics and 
Johnetta is assistant professor of anthro- 
pology at Washington State University in 
Pullman, Johnetta has been commissioned 
by the Macmillan Co. to write a book of 
anthropology for high school students. 

JOHN F. DILL has been appointed busi- 
ness manager for the encyclopedia and 
subscription book division of the McGraw- 
Hill Co. John joined McGraw-Hill in 1963 
after several years with the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York. Most recently 


he served as manager of subscription serv- 
ices in the Hightstown, N. J., office. 

WANDA L. SPRINGER has a new posi- 
tion as assistant professor of biology at the 
University of Toledo, where she is teaching 
and doing research in transplantation im- 
munology. 


1958 Class Reunion in June 


Clyde Slicker, president 
67 Bedford PI. 
Glen Rock, N. J.. 07452 


ARTHUR E. COHEN is taking part in the 
Reginald Heber Smith Fellowship Program, 
an anti-poverty project administered by 
the University of Pennsylvania School of 
Law which recruits young attorneys who 
are interested in legal problems of the 
poor. He has been assigned to the East 
and West Baltimore neighborhood offices 
of the legal aid bureau. 

Cleveland Press reporter Dick Feagler, 
husband of GRACE McDONALD Feagler, 
gave up Christmas with his family in order 
to deliver hundreds of Voices of Christmas 
tapes to Cleveland area servicemen in 
Vietnam from their families back home. 
The project was sponsored by The Press 
and the Red Cross. The Feaglers and their 
four children live in Lyndhurst, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. DONALD R. VAN HOUTEN 
(Carol King ’59) are living in Bloomington, 
Ind., where Don, who has a Ph.D. from 
Pitt, has a joint appointment in the busi- 
ness school and the sociology department 
at Indiana University. They have three 
children, Holly, 3, Stuart, 115, and Eric, 
born Aug. 25, 1967. 


1959 


Mrs. Robert H. Danes (BEATRICE FIN- 
LEY DANES) has three positions this year. 
She is a full-time instructor in piano at 
San Antonio College and part-time teacher 
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SUZUKI METHOD 
WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS 


presented by 


EIKO SUZUKI, KAZUKO NUMANAMI, CLIFFORD COOK 


JUNE 24-29, 1968 


All music in the 10 volumes of the Suzuki Violin School will be 
performed and discussed for the benefit of teachers and students. 
Tuition fee includes important Suzuki materials. 


Children at various levels will be taught and a public concert of 
solos and group playing will be given. Teachers may arrange private 
lessons or conferences as time permits. 


Dormitory accommodations available at reasonable rates. 


registrations required. 


Advance 


ee 
For further information and registration write: 


CLIFFORD COOK 


Professor of String 


Instruments & Music Education 


THE OBERLIN COLLEGE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
OBERLIN, OHIO 44074 
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NIKOS PSACHAROPOULOS, ‘50, and Tom Brennan, 


‘51, took part in an on-stage seminar on 


‘Peer Gynt’ when it was produced last summer at the Williamstown Theater in Williamstown, 


Mass., where Nikos has completed 13 seasons as director. 
is director of theater at Oberlin. 
Berkshire Eagle; 


ing at Yale. Tom 


ropoulos; Brennan; Milton Bass, critic, 


He also is associate professor of direct- 
Seminar participants, from left, are: Psacha- 


Jules Irving, director, Lincoln Center 


Repertory, and Bill Gibson, who wrote “Miracle Worker.” 


of lower school music at St. Mary’s School 
for Girls, as well as organist-choirmaster 
at St. Francis Episcopal Church, all in San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN J. ROSS 
man, ’60) are the parents of a daughter, 
Ellen Elizabeth born last May. Their son, 
George Michael, 7, died in September fol- 
lowing heart surgery. John is coordinator 
of international transportation for Koppers 
Co., Inc., and subsidiaries. Last summer he 
spent five weeks in Australia as a con- 
sultant and was recently elected a member 
of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. Pepper 
received a B.A. in English literature from 
the University of Pittsburgh last April. 

The October, 1967, issue of Music Journal 
carried an article by STEPHEN SIMON 
entitled, ‘‘Salami, Schlagobers and Mozart.” 
In the article he recounts his experiences 
in Vienna in 1965 when he recorded the 
complete Mozart Piano Concerti as con- 
ductor of the Vienna Symphony with Lili 
Kraus, pianist, for Columbia Records Epic 
label. He and Madame Kraus later per- 
formed the concerti in a nine-concert sub- 
scription series in New York. Simon is cur- 
rently music director and conductor of the 
Orchestral Society of Westchester. 


1960 


DIERDRE E. ASELFORD, completing her 
third year as soloist for operas at the Stadt- 
theater in Basel, Switzerland, has signed a 
contract with the Oldenbourgh Opera 
Company. 

LARRY PALMER is the author of a book, 
“Hugo Distler and His Church Music,”’ pub- 
lished by Concordia. 

THOMAS J. M. SCHOPF is assistant pro- 
fessor of geological sciences at Lehigh. He 
was formerly a research associate at Woods 
Hole (Mass.) Marine Biological Laboratory. 

Mr. and Mrs. ANDREW W. SMITH 
(CAROLYN SLOAN) have moved to Berea, 
Ohio, where Andrew is minister of Chris- 
tian education at First Congregational 
Church. They are both members of the 
Cleveland Orchestra Chorus. They have 
two children, Timothy, 4, and Cynthia, 
born Oct. 3, 1966. 

MARJORIE WOLFE is working for Inter- 
national Affairs Seminars of Washington, a 


(Carol Salz- 


program of the American Friends Service 
Committee. 
1961 

Mr. and Mrs. David Anderson (RUTH 
BROWN) are the parents of a son, David 
Kinney, born May 25, 1967. They have 
moved into a new home at 181 Royleston 
36 


Rd., Rochester, N. Y., where David is asso- 
ciate director of the Urban League. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Best (ISABEL 
LOVEJOY) are living in Dallas, Texas, 
where Tom is coordinator of religious ac- 


tivities at El] Centro Community College. 

LINDA J.) DOLLY #and eDraewilliam. G2 
Friend were married Dec. 4 in Youngstown, 
Ohio. Linda’s sister, Mrs. Lewis P. Freitas 
(B. Pauline Botty, '58) of Honolulu, was 
the matron of honor. The newlyweds are 
living in New York City where he is com- 
pleting his fourth year of residency in 
surgery at Roosevelt Hospital and she is 
a medical social worker. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rafael Glaser (JUDITH 
LIBER) are living in Tel Aviv, where she 
is first harpist and her husband is a trum- 
pet player with the Israel Philharmonic. 

THEODORE L. JAHN is an assistant pro- 
fessor on the music faculty at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID JEGGLE (Dor- 
othea Taylor, ’63) have moved into a new 
home they built at 12 Tracey Terrace, 
Cherry Hill, N. J. 08034. Dave is an ac- 
tuarial assistant with one exam to go to 
get his fellowship. They have two children, 
Scott David, 5, and Karen Sue, 3. 

CARL H. MARBURY, t, is finishing his 
doctorate at Harvard and expects to grad- 
uate in June. He plans to stay in Cam- 
bridge for the summer and return to the 
south to teach in September. In Novem- 
ber he made a 10-day trip to Mexico, visit- 
ing educational institutions, sponsored by 
an exchange organization in Washington, 
1B) Wet 

Dr. ROBERT B. SCHADER is a captain in 
the Air Force stationed in Dover, Del. 

GUERRI FINNIGAN and “Frederic A. 
Stevens were.married Sept. 16, 1967, and are 
living in West Hartford, Conn. 


1962 


IAN ALPERN has been appointed cantor 
at Temple Beth Tikvah in Philadelphia, Pa. 

CONWAY BURBANK has joined Bantam 
Books in New York as an assistant editor 
in the school and college division. 

Dr. PETER J. DeBELL served for three 
months at Presbyterian Mission Hospital 
in Cameroun, Africa, and this month is 
reporting to the New London submarine 
base in Connecticut. He has the rank of 
lieutenant in the Navy. 

DAVID F. GOSLEE is assistant professor 
of English at California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

JAMES LELAND is assistant professor of 
harpsichord and organ at the University of 
Georgia. 


MICHAEL MARGULUS has been named 
to the French horn faculty at Hartt College 
of Music, University of Hartford (Conn.). 
He is also assistant principal in the French 
horn section of the Hartford Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Mr. and Mrs. DONALD D. NARAGON 
(NANCY AITKEN) are living in Martins- 
ville, Va., where Don is a research chemist 
with DuPont. He will finish his Ph.D. this 
year. Nancy received a master of library 
science degree from Western Reserve in 
1965. They have a son, Michael Douglas, 
born in October 1966. 

ANNE SHAVER is a lecturer in the art 
department of City College in New York 
City and is completing work on her doc- 
torate at Columbia. 

GWENDOLYN SIMS, soprano, presented 
a concert at Wilberforce University last 
November. She returned to the U. S. in 
1965 after singing in Europe and is now 
studying in New York City. 

Dr. DOUGLAS W. SODERDAHL has com- 
pleted internship in surgery at Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital in Boston and is taking 
a year in pediatric surgery at Boston 
Children’s Hospital. After a year in the 
lab at Harvard Medical School, he plans a 
three-year residency in urology at Duke 
University Medical Center. He and his 
wife have two children, Douglas Wayne, 2, 
and Heidi Lynn, five months. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Spelt (CAROLYN 
RITCHIE) have moved to Crawfordsville, 
Ind., where Phil is teaching psychology at 
Wabash College. He has received his Ph.D. 
from the University of Pittsburgh. They 
have a 2-year-old daughter, Jeanine Ritchie. 

Mr. and Mrs. TERENCE K. THAYER 
(Diane Weiss Thayer, ’63) have moved to 
120 Kingston Pl., Bloomington, Ind. Terry 
received the Ph.D. in German from Harvard 
last June and is assistant professor of Ger- 
manic languages at Indiana University. 

Mr. and Mrs. JON WEINTRAUB are 
serving as Peace Corps volunteers on the 
island of Barbados. Jon is teaching organic 
chemistry to second and fourth year stu- 
dents at the University of the West Indies 
and Beneva is in a teacher training pro- 
gram. 


1963 Class Reunion in June 


A. M. (Pete) Guest, president 
836 Spaight St. 
Madison, Wis. 53703 


Mr. and Mrs. George A. Barrios (MAR- 
ILYN LINHART) are living in Metairie, La. 
Marilyn is harpist with the New Orleans 
Symphony and her husband is a life in- 
surance agent for Sun Life of Canada. 

PAULA CULP is principal percussionist 
this season with the Indianapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, directed by Izler Solomon. The 
orchestra recently completed a three-week 
Midwest tour. 

VICTOR P. GOLDBERG and Lee Car- 
angelo were married last August and are 
living in Davis, Calif., where Victor is an 
assistant professor of economics at the 
University of California at Davis. 

BRUCE JANSSON is community worker 
for the Germantown (Pa.) Settlement at 
Waring House. He and his wife both re- 
ceived master’s degrees from the School 
of Social Service Administration of the 
University of Chicago last June. 

Andor Kiszely, husband of JOY MILLER 


Kiszely, has opened the Main Line Con- 
servatory of Music in Ardmore, Pa. He is 
the director and Joy is his assistant. They 


provide individual and class instruction for 
children and adults in piano, violin, and 
viola, including harmony, theory and ear 
training. 

RUTH McALLISTER is studying piano 
with Rudolph Ganz in Chicago. 

DON MILLER has finished work on his 
Ph.D. in organic chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester and is doing polymer 
research for Uniroyal in Wayne, N. J. 

KENNETH SEITZ and R. Kathleen 
O'Brien, '66, were married last February 
and are now in Ramstein, Germany, where 
Ken, among other things, is arranging and 
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accompanying for the 17th Air Force male 
chorus. She is singing with the opera 
company in nearby Kaiserslautern. 


nn 


1964 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert J. Eagle (BAR- 
BARA MONROE) are now living in Ann 
Arbor, where Herb is working on his Ph.D. 
in Slavic languages. Barb spent two years 
in the Peace Corps in India, where she 
married Herb, a fellow PCV. They have a 
daughter, Megan. 

ROBERT F. FILLMORE is teaching math 
at West Junior High School in Warren, 
Ohio, and working on his master’s degree 
at Kent State. His wife, Betty (Bowling 
Green, '63) teaches kindergarten and cares 
for their daughter, Karen, 21%. 

Mrs. Gray Holbrook (MARGARET A. 
HUTCHENS) is working as a receptionist- 
typist in New York City, at Hearst Mag- 
azines. 

MUSA GUSTON is now Mrs. Daniel Ka- 
dish. She and her husband live in New 
Haven, Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harald Kamp (CAROL 
DOWNHOUR) are living in France in a 
small town overlooking Paris where Har- 
ald is working. 

Mrs. William G. King (NANCY BOU- 
GHER) is working for the Redpath Library 
at McGill University, Montreal, Canada, 
but hopes to continue graduate study in 
German next year. 

RICHARD LEMPERT and Cynthia Willey, 
a University of Michigan student, were 
married Sept. 10, 1967, and are living in 
Ann Arbor. 

BRUCE McINTYRE, a candidate for the 
doctor of music degree at Indiana Univer- 
sity, has been appointed assistant con- 
ductor of the Indianapolis Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Sakiko Kanamori, wife of BYRON MT. 
MOOK, was a runnerup in the finals of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. auditions in New 
York last November. The soprano, a 1963 
Hope College graduate, received $2,000 as 
runnerup 

Mrs. Franz Reinhardt (DORIS UNDER- 
WOOD) is teaching music in the Chesa- 
peake Township Elementary School, Balti- 
more County, Md. 

DAVID K.-E. STEVENS is teaching mu- 
sic at Pan American College in Edinburg, 
Texas, and is living at 509 Cynthia St., Mc- 
Allen, Texas. Pan American is a state 
school with a completely new campus. The 
next building planned is a $2 million fine 
arts complex. 


Mrs. Cyril Strife (JANET LANG) has 
been elected secretary-treasurer of the 
medical senior class at the New Jersey 


College of Medicine and Dentistry. Her 

husband is also a medical student there. 
JERRY WHITE, t, is teaching at _the 

Missouri School of Religion in Columbia. 


1965 


L. CHARLES ANGERMEYER is contin- 
uing graduate study in American studies at 
the University of Minnesota and is doing 
part-time tutoring of adults in their New 
Careers Program. He expects to complete 
his M.A. next summer. 

FRANCES J. KIDWELL is now Mrs. Jeff 
Findley. Her address is P.O. Box 4, Haw- 
ker, South Australia, Australia. 

CAROLYN C. STEEN and Gary V. Noehl, 
a 1964 graduate of the University of Min- 
nesota, were married June 15, 1967 in St. 
Peter, Minn. They are both working on 
master’s degrees in social work at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM P. PERSON are 
living in Silver Spring, Md., where he is a 
systems analyst with Systems Service Corp. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES W. RANKIN (DON- 
NA CARPENTER) are living in Chicago, 
where Donna is a systems analyst and com- 
puter programmer at Continental Assur- 
ance Co. and Jim is studying at Univ. of 
Chicago Law School. 

ie end Mrs. THOMAS E. SADD (JEAN- 
NIE SMITH) are Peace Corps volunteers 
teaching English to secondary school chil- 
Gren in Afghanistan. 


FEBRUARY 1966 


After a year as a cellist with the Metro- 
politan Opera National Company, CATH- 
ARINE SCHNELKER has returned to In- 
didna University to continue graduate study 
in cello. 

Mr. and Mrs. GARY SCHNITKER 
(CLAUDIA MAGES) are living in Phila- 
delphia, where Gary is studying at Temple 
Medical School and Claudia is teaching 
social studies at Springfield High School in 
Oreland, Pa. 

Since February, 1967, Mrs. Earl Spielman 
(EMILY SHOHAN) has been enrolled for 
graduate work in sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

REBECCA C. TEST has received a mas- 
ter’s degree from Bryn Mawr and is work- 
ing with the American Anthropological 
Association in Washington under a federal 
grant from the Office of Education. 

GERALD WHITE has completed his 
training period in the international banking 
department of Northern Trust Co., Chicago, 
and is a divisional assistant specializing in 
the Latin American area. In September he 
took a vacation trin to Scandinavia. In ad- 
dition to his job, Gerry is studying evenings 
for the M.B.A. degree at Northwestern. 


1966 


Mr. and Mrs. MARK A. AMDUR (LINDA 
SWISHER) are the parents of a daughter, 
Rachel Lee, born Nov. 25, 1967, in Park 
Ridge, Ill. The Amdurs live in Chicago. 

ANNE SMITH, MAT, and Robert Carig- 
nan were married on Oct. 14, 1967. Bob is 
working for Corn Products Co., and Anne 
Plans to teach French after they get 
settled. Their address is: 190-15A 73rd Ave., 
Apt. 2C, Flushing, N. Y. 11365. 

DIANNE HALEY teaches Latin at New 
Trier High School West in Northfield, IIl. 

Mr. and Mrs. George M. Henning (RITA 
CLAIBORNE) are living in Chicago, where 
they are both graduate students. 

ROBERT W. HERRICK is a graduate as- 
sistant at the University of North Carolina 
in Chapel Hill. 

Mrs. Terry M. Holcombe (MARYA L. 
WITHEY) is a copy editor at Random 
House in New York City. 


JOHN C. MORGAN, t, is among the first 


10 students in Ohio State’s new inter- 
national journalism program. 
KATHLEEN R. RECTOR is a librarian 


at Johns Hopkins University. 

SCOTT A. RITCHIE is a child welfare 
caseworker for Stark County, Ohio, and 
lives in Canton. 

KENNETH SAUNDERS, t, has accepted 
a call to the Emmanuel United Church of 
Christ in Bluffton, Ohio. 

RICHARD H. STECKEL has an assistant- 
ship and is studying mathematical econom- 
ics and statistics at the University of Okla- 
homa in Norman. 

ANGELINE A. ADAMS has been married 
to Phillip A. Thingstad and they are living 
in Woodland Park, Colo. 

ROBERT E. WECH is music department 
chairman at Hillside Junior High School in 
Parma, Ohio, and is also organist-choirmas- 
ter at St. Paul Lutheran Church in Berea. 


1967 


a 

ANTON MIKOFSKY is attending Colum- 
bia School of Journalism in the master’s 
degree program. A 17-credit program plus 
two audit-credit electives in the general 
studies school leaves him little time for 
other activities. 

GWEN SPIEGELBERG, who is a Ful- 
bright fellow at the University of Bonn in 
Germany, appeared with five young Ger- 
man law students and Conrad Ahlers, Ger- 
man press chief, on NBC’s “Dorothy Gor- 
don Youth Forum,” which was televised in 
December by various stations across the 
country. 


1968 


MELINDA MEIXNER and Robert F. Bris- 
ker were married Oct. 7, 1967 in the Head- 
quarters Place Chapel at Ft. Rucker, Ala., 
where Bob is a warrant officer candidate 
in the Army Aviation School. 


1969 


STEPHEN A. RUMPF is in Paris for a 
year’s study with Andre Marchal and Nadia 
Boulanger. > > 


As Oberlin Goes... 


continued from page 15 


fill out the coupon at the bottom of 
this page. Special recognition will 
be given to the club and the class 
purchasing the most programs. 
Gerald Ford, the minority leader 
of the House of Representatives, 
will chair our convention as well as 


the actual national convention to 
be held in Miami next August. We 
hope that many alumni and parents 
will be with us May 3 and 4 for 
what we are sure will be one of the 
most exciting and stimulating con- 
ventions in Oberlin’s history. 


Please send to: 1968 Mock Convention 
Convention Lodge 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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LOSSES IN THE 
OBERLIN FAMILY 


1900 


ROSE—Robert D. Rose, retired industrial 
worker, died Nov. 16, 1967, in Springfield, 
Ohio, Odd Fellows Home, where he had 
lived for three years. He was 94 years old. 
A native of Townville, Pa., he had been 
employed as a sheet mill worker, a mail 
carrier and in auto repair work and had 
also done farming. In 1904 he married Amy 
Royce, ‘00, who died in 1960. Mr. Rose 
leaves two daughters: Mrs. Paul Williams 
and Mrs. Arthur Forsyte; six grandchildren 
and seven great-grandchildren. 


1901 


SPERRY—Word has been received of the 
death of Charlene E. Sperry, retired educa- 
tor, who lived at the Mayflower Home in 
Grinnell, Iowa. Miss Sperry was born Sept. 
15, 1876, in Knoxville, Iowa. From 1901 to 
1918 she was at Des Moines College, first as 
an instructor, then librarian and professor 
of German and later as dean of women. 
She did graduate work at Chicago Univer- 
sity, Drake, the University of Washington 
and in Germany. From 1918 until her re- 
tirement in 1946, Miss Sperry taught at 
North High School and then Roosevelt 
High School in Des Moines. Survivors in- 
clude a brother, E. F. Sperry. 


TOMPKINS—Seeley K. Tompkins, retired 
minister, died Nov. 1, 1967, in Aurora, Ind. 
Born Oct. 9, 1880, in Oak Park, Ill., Mr. 
Tompkins taught at Carleton College and 
at Iowa State Normal School before going 
into the ministry. He received a B.D. from 
Yale in 1913, a D.D. from Miami University 
in 1917 and an honorary Litt. D. from 
Colorado College in 1927. During his career 
he served Congregational pastorates in 
Cincinnati, Brockton, Mass., Boston, Col- 
orado Springs and Denver. Mr. Tompkins 
leaves his wife, Sarah Gilfillan, ’01, whom 
he married in 1903; four daughters, Mrs. 
Donald Ward, ’26, Marian, Eloise and Sarah, 
and several grandchildren and great-grand- 
children. 
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1902 


GODFREY—Myra oO. Godfrey, retired 
schoolteacher, died of a heart attack Nov. 
3, 1967, at the Methodist Home in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Miss Godfrey was born in North 
Girard, Pa., Nov. 17, 1880. She was a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kanna and received a mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1916. She taught high school 
English in the Philadelphia school system 
from 1904 until 1944. 


1903 


BARNES—Word has been received of the 
death of Mrs. Carolyn S. Barnes (Carolyn 
Sheffield) of San Diego, Calif. A native of 
Pike, N. Y., she taught piano before her 
marriage in 1911. She made her home in 
Hawaii for many years and more recently 
moved to California. Mrs. Barnes leaves 
two sons, William S. and Robert S., and a 
daughter, Mrs. W. D. Johnston. 
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1908 


GARTHWAITE—George W. Garthwaite, re- 


tired teacher, died May 2, 1967 in Mercer 
City, N. J. A native of Forked River, N. J., 
Mr. Garthwaite taught in Plainfield, N. J. 
from 1918 to 1953, becoming head of the 
mathematics department He received a 
master’s degree from Princeton in 1913 and 
from Columbia in 1925. In addition to his 
teaching, Mr. Garthwaite was a special re- 
presentative of the Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. for many years. His wife, the 
former Bertha Lozier, whom he married in 
1909, died in 1966. He leaves a daughter, 
Ione Hendricks. 


RICE—Robert H. Rice, retired Lorain Coun- 
ty (Ohio) lawyer and long-time chairman 
of the executive board of the Elyria Savings 
and Trust Co., died Nov. 24, 1967 in Elyria. 
In 1961 Mr. Rice was honored by the Lorain 
County Bar Association for 50 years of 
continuous practice. Born Dec. 14, 1886, 
in Riceville, Pa., he received his law degree 
from Columbia in 1911. Mr. Rice was the 
author of a brochure, ‘“‘Let’s Go Eating in 
New York,’ which was printed and dis- 
tributed by the Elyria Savings and Trust in 
a revised form each year He leaves his 
wife, Harriet Garford whom he married in 
1914. 


1911 


WICKS—Mrs. Fred L. Wicks (Maud Yost) 
of Valley City, N. D., died Nov. 11, 1967. 
after suffering a broken hip as the result 
of a fall. Born Nov. 22, 1888, in Somerset, 
Ohio, Mrs. Wicks was a school teacher be- 
fore her marriage in 1912. Her husband, 
an oculist, died in 1956. Mrs. Wicks leaves 
two sons, Edwin O. and Alan E.; six grand- 
children, including Karen Wicks Stark, ’59: 
and a sister, Ruth Yost, ’07. 


1912 


SPARKS—Mrs. Bert S. Sparks (Erma A. 
Taylor) died Dec. 17, 1965, in Hillsboro, Ore. 
Mrs. Sparks was born Aug. 13, 1888, in 
Bangor, Mich. She taught piano at Parsons 
College in Iowa, Flora MacDonald College 
in Red Springs, N. C., and at Pacific Uni- 
versity, Forest Grove, Ore. Later she taught 
privately. Mrs. Sparks leaves her husband, 
to whom she was married in 1923, and a son, 
Clement F. 


1913 
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McCLOY—Elizabeth J. McCloy emeritus li- 


brarian of Occidental College in Los An- 
geles, died Nov. 7, 1967, in La Jolla, Calif. 
Born Aug. 23, 1889, in Macao, China, Miss 
McCloy was a library assistant and later 
reference librarian at Oberlin from 1916 to 
1925. She received a master’s degree in li- 
brary science from Columbia in 1928 and 
became librarian at Occidental where she 
remained until her retirement in 1957. She 
leaves two sisters, Mrs. Grace Blyth, Alte 
and Mrs. Frances McCorkle, '17. 


1914 


FISHER—Frank C. (Pete) Fisher, Oberlin 
College trustee and senior partner in the 
New York law firm of Royall, Koegel, Rog- 
ers & Wells, died of a heart attack Nov. 30, 
1967, while on a hunting trip on an island 
off the Virginia coast. A native of Volga, 
S. D., Mr. Fisher was 74 years old. 

As an undergraduate he was an outstand- 
ing athlete earning nine varsity letters in 
four sports, football, basketball, baseball 
and track. He was captain of the 1913 foot- 
ball team. During World War I, Mr. Fisher 
served in the Navy as an officer aboard the 
battleship Nevada. He received his law 
degree from Columbia in 1917. He started 
his law practice with the firm of Hughes, 
Schurman & Dwight and joined a predeces- 
sor firm of Royall, Koegel in 1937. Mr. 
Fisher was a director of Fownes Bros. & 
Co., well-known glove concern; Gerli & Co. 
Inc.; Sevdoux & Michau and G-F Chemicals 


Corps.; American-Brazilian Suppliers, Inc.; 
Cheney Bros. Inc., and the Church & 
Dwight Co. 


He was elected an Oberlin trustee in 
1951 and set a record for nerfect attendance, 
attending all 48 regular and three special 
meetings during his term of service. He 
was also a member of the board of visitors 
of Tulane University. He was a member of 
the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, the 
Down Town Association and the R2cque* 
and Tennis and Piping Rock Clubs. 

Mr. Fisher leaves two sons, Julian, ’49, 
and Peter, and four grandchildren. His 
wife, the former Julia Potter, whom he 
married in 1924, died in 1962. 


THRONER—Guy C. Throner, former Ober- 
lin College baseball coach and professor of 
physical education, died of a heart ailment 
Dee. 5, 1967 in Santa CruzeeCalit, sir 
Throner retired in June 1954 after 30 years 
on the Oberlin physical education staff. 

He was born in Oxford, Ohio, Sept. 18, 
1888. The year after graduating from Ober- 
lin he married Marie Zechar, who died in 
1955. Mr. Throner was assistant director, 
then head of the physical education de- 
partment at Minneapolis Central High 
School from 1914 to 1920. 

For the next four years he served as 
supervisor of physical education for the 
State of Virginia. There he initiated a 
state-wide program of physical education 
for all public elementary and high schools 
in the state and outlined and supervised a 
six-semester teaching training course in 


physical education for room teachers in 
state normals, colleges and universities in 
Virginia. 


He joined the Oberlin staff in 1924. Mr. 
Throner leaves a son, Guy C. Jr., ’43, and 
three grandchildren. 


1917 


a 
MERTENS—Greta H. Mertens, veteran em- 
ployee of the Penton Publishing Co. in 
Cleveland, died Oct. 3, 1967, in Cleveland. 
Born Sept. 4, 1895, in Chicago, Miss Mertens 
had been in secretarial work in Cleveland 
for many years. 
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1918 


FARQUHAR—Thomas J. Farquhar died 
Nov. 21, 1967, at his winter home in Clear- 
water, Fla. He and his wife, Katherine 
Kilmer, ‘19, whom he married in 1919, had 
lived in Oberlin since 1940. Mr. Farquhar 
was president and secretary and one of the 
founders of the Gasflux Co, of Elyria, Ohio, 
manufacturers of welding flux. He was one 
of the principal inventors of gasfluxing. 
The company was founded in 1939 and in 
1956 moved from Mansfield to Elyria. Mr. 
Farquhar, born in Farmington, Minn., 
Feb. 7, 1894, leaves his wife; a son, William 
K., '43; a daughter, Mrs. William (Mary) 
Dipman, '45, and five grandchildren. 


1924 


BROOKES—Mrs. Henry S. Brookes, Jr. 
(Ruth V. Crossen) died May 29, 1967, in St. 
Louis, Mo. She was 69. A native ofS 
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Louis, she was married to Dr. Brookes, a 
physician, in 1926. She leaves her husband: 
a son, James C.; two daughters, Mrs. Ann 
=. Kurz and Mrs. Susan B. Papke; a 
brother, David F. Crossen, '31; a sister 
Virginia Crossen Avery, ’24; and two grand- 
children. 


1925 


ee ee 
HARRIS—Rev. Ralph E. Harris, t, retired 
minister, died Oct. 16, 1967, in Elmira, N. Y., 
at the age of 68. A graduate of Adrian 
College in 1922, Mr. Harris studied at the 
Graduate School of Theology from 1922 to 
1924. He married Elizabeth Murrelle, ’26, 
in 1924 and received the B.D. degree from 
Yale Divinity School the following year. 
He was ordained as a Congregational min- 
ister at East Haven, Conn., and served 
there as minister of Old Stone Church from 
1925 to 1928. He later served parishes in 
Ravenna, Shaker Heights and Castalia, 
Ohio. Mr. Harris joined the Presbyterian 
church in 1952 and retired in 1962 after 
serving the Bridgeport, Ohio, Presbyterian 
Church. He leaves his wife; a daughter, 
Mary L. Mann, '47, and two grandchildren. 
ee ae es 


1926 


BELL—Word has been received of the 
death of Mrs. C. Elliott Bell (Dorothy 
Augustine) of Decatur, Ill. Mrs. Bell was 
born in Decatur Aug. 16, 1905. After grad- 
uating from Oberlin she received a BS. in 
secretarial studies from Simmons College 
in 1928. She was secretary to the president 
of James Millikin University in Decatur 
from 1930 to 1938. She was married to Dr. 
Bell, a physician in 1928. They had two 
children, C. Elliott Jr. and Martha Bell 
Weathers. Mrs. Bell also leaves three sis- 
ters, Mrs. George (Mary) Read, ’24, Mrs. 
R. H. (Lucy) Oplinger, ’21, and Mrs. James 
(Margaret) Armsworth, ’33; and a brother, 
Wilson R. Augustine, ’30. 


1928 


FREED—Virgil R. Freed, former Youngs- 
town, Ohio, teacher, died Nov. 14, 1967, in 
Youngstown after a six-year illness. He 
was 59 years old. A native of Washington- 
ville, Ohio, Mr. Freed taught science at 
Hayes Junior High School for 34 years and 
journalism at Youngstown University. He 
had not been able to teach for the past two 
years. He received his M.S. in education at 
the University of Pittsburgh and in the 
early 30’s worked at the Youngstown Vin- 
dicator. For 19 summers he was editor of 
the Chautauquan (N.Y.) Daily, and received 
awards for his work there. During World 
War II he was on the editorial staff of Stars 
and Stripes in Paris. Mr. Freed was a mem- 
ber of Trinity Methodist Church and the 
Masonic Lodge. He leaves his wife, Pauline 
Wild, whom he married in 1938; a daughter, 
Barbara Ann, ’64; and a brother, W. Vance. 


PECSOK—Alfred W. Pecsok, of the Peerless 
Plumbing & Heating Corp. in Kokomo, Ind., 
died Nov. 15, 1967, in Kokomo. He was 64 
years old. A native of Cleveland, Mr. Pes- 
sok received a master’s degree from the 
University of Cincinnati in 1929. For 13 
years he was employed by the combined 
Cincinnati Public Welfare and Hamilton 
County Welfare departments. He left his 
post there as assistant director for business 
administration at the start of World War II 
to become an economist of the War Man- 
power Commission. Mr. Pecsok organized 
the Peerless firm in 1950. In 1952 he married 
Eleanor Doll, who died in 1961. Mr. Pecsok 
was a member of First Congregational 
Christian Church, the Chamber of Com- 
Merce, Rotary Club, Elks Lodge and Ma- 
sonic Lodge, all of Kokomo. He leaves two 
sisters, Margaret Pecsok and Mrs. Wilbert 
Lange; and three brothers, Louis, Alex- 


ander and Joseph. 
OO as 


1929 
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POOLE—Mrs. W. Gordon Poole (Carolyn A. 
Peacock) died Nov. 3, 1967, in Raleigh, 
N. C., after a long illness. Born June 22, 
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1907, in Northboro, Mass., Mrs. Poole re- 
ceived her bachelor’s degree from Meredith 
College in 1927. After receiving her mas- 
ter’s degree in English from Oberlin she 
became an instructor at Meredith. She was 
married in 1935 and later returned to Mere- 
dith College to teach at various times. She 
also was on the faculty of St. Mary’s Junior 
College for 12 years. A scholarship fund in 
her name has been established at Meredith 
College. 

Mrs. Poole was a member of Pullen Mem- 
orial Baptist Church, where she served as 
deacon, a Sunday school teacher and an 
officer of the women’s society; a director 
of the Civic Music Concert Association; and 
a member of the N. C. Art Museum. She 
leaves her husband; a daughter, Barbara; 
three sons, Joseph, David and John; and 
two brothers, L. A. and A. B. Peacock. 


1956 


PARSONS—Susan Parsons died Oct. 31, 
1967, in Salem, Mass., from injuries sus- 
tained in an automobile accident in Maine 
OnMOct. 210196 (ee bOrn we Sept. oy 1933, e1n 
Cambridge, Mass., Miss Parsons was em- 
ployed as a research assistant at the Boston 


Athenaeum. She leaves her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Brackett Parsons, and a sister, 
Mrs. John B. Nash. 

1964 


WHARTON—Lt. (j.g.) George B. Wharton 
Jr. died Nov. 5, 1967, when his car crashed 
near Snohomish, Wash., while he was par- 
ticipating in a sports car rally. Born Sept. 
14, 1941, in Washington, D. C., Lt. Wharton 
had received a master’s degree from the 
University of Alaska. He had served in the 
Commission Corps of the Environmental 
Science Service Administration since Sep- 
tember 1966. In December 1966 he was 
commissioned in the Navy and was sta- 
tioned in Seattle, serving aboard the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Ship “Surveyor.” He 
leaves his parents, Mr. and Mrs. George B. 
Wharton Sr., and two sisters. The Wharton 
family has established the George B. 
Wharton Jr. Scholarship Fund at Oberlin 
College as a memorial to him. 


Deaths Reported 


EVANS—Judge John E. Evans, ’95, Pitts- 
burgh, July 14, 1967. 

ELY—H. Ashley Ely, ’00-01. 

CHAPMAN—Mrs. Ralph M. Chapman 
(Ruth L. Haylor), 06, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

CONWELL—Mrs. John W. Conwell (Mary 
Helen Bullock), ’10-11, Cleveland, Nov. 15, 
1967. 

LEONARD—George T. Leonard, 
troit, Sept. 28, 1967. 


‘17, De- 
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Information Please... 


Continued from page 30 


quite nominal. “I spent that much in 
honoraria for fewer speakers in a 
comparable program I supervised 
five years ago,” he says. 

The student-faculty assembly 
committee is, however, recommend- 
ing that the General Faculty ap- 
prove drastic changes in the as- 
sembly program for next year. The 
committee wants the number of as- 
semblies to be reduced from 14 to 
seven per semester and is asking 
that the attendance requirement of 
eight per semester be abolished al- 


together. The committee also wants 
speakers to be available on campus 
for three days to participate in for- 
ums, lectures, seminars and meals 
in the dining halls. The new sys- 
tem would provide for assemblies 
every other week with one or two 
during the January term. The 
Christmas Assembly, Opening As- 
sembly, Honors Day Assembly and 
the five Senior Assemblies would 
be retained. 

A student opinion poll on assem- 
bles, conducted in December by 
Student Senate, resulted in divided 
Opinion among the 40 percent of 
the students who voted. Only 18 
of 947 thought the majority of 
speakers were stimulating. Half the 
others found them “informative or 
adequate’’ and the other half 
thought them “simplistic or boring.”’ 
Some 522 favored reduction in the 
number of assemblies, but 408 op- 
posed it. There were 541 who 
wanted assembly requirements 
maintained, but 427 who didn’t. A 
large majority wanted all assem- 
blies held at noon. Some have been 
held in the evenings. >> 


MOVING? 


If you’re moving, please give 
us advance notice so the Alum- 
ni Magazine can follow you, 
free of charge, to keep you 
posted on your classmates and 
campus news. Just stick this 
coupon in an envelope and 


mail to Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. The mailing label 
showing your old address is 
helpful but not necessary. 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new 
employer or other such news, 
why not add a note of expla- 
nation so we can let your 


classmates know? 
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Sixth 
Annual Spring 
Homecoming 


Saturday, March 2, 1968 


ALL ALUMNI, PARENTS AND 
FRIENDS INVITED 


Here’s a chance to visit the campus on a typ- 
ical weekend when classes are in session. 


SPECIAL EVENTS: 


ODA Presentation of Aristophanes’ 
“Lysistrata” 
(8:30 p.m. at Hall Auditorium ) 
Attend Morning Classes 
Schedules and other details will be avail- 
able at Alumni Office 
Campus Tours in Afternoon (2-4 p.m. ) 
Reception at Kresge Lounge (4-5:30 p.m. ) 
Kresge Lounge in Bosworth Hall has been 
redecorated as a coffee and tea house oper- 
ated by Asia House for the whole College. 
Dinner at Rathskeller (6 p.m.) 
Prof. Charles Murphy, chairman of the 
Classics Department, will brief you on “‘Ly- 
sistrata”’ prior to the ODA performance. 


SPRING HOMECOMING REGISTRATION SATURDAY, MARCH 2 
Please return to: The Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


NO. EVENT NO. EVENT 
ROOM RESERVATIONS 
eee Campus Tours (No charge) so +...Dinner?@:$2:25 AT.OBEXL ES 
(Children under 12, $1.50) 

MS ea Reception (No Charge) sin oe SL Sistrate Friday, March 1: 

Double. .7& Single...... 
Name Peco ee ee ar er Ra eT Se poe cy kOe Ores MEN ro kr creme ares) Class SLT e Tak AU Nd Se ceed 8 ser a rectah aieairene Saturday, March Ze 
Address. 48) 22, iets Paes who SO ee Double...... Single...... 
0:53 aeeene en Mee ee Se Ce ar se State: Boia nine eee Zl igh RESERVATIONS MUST BE 


IN BY MARCH 1, 1968 


Theater tickets will be in your name at Hall Auditorium and must be claimed by 8 p.m. or they may be re-sold. 
Dinner tickets will be available at the Alumni Office in Bosworth Hall during the afternoon. 


